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§ Organizations of wool growers can greatly aid the war effort by 
working together through the National Wool Growers Association 
for general understanding, or for clarification of official orders 
affecting the sheep industry. §There is still much confusion 
about the meaning and the operation of some of these 
orders, particularly those relating to reclassification of 
employees and to gasoline allowances. lt is not to 
be expected that all problems will be worked out 
to remove all difficulties and inconveniences, but 
real progress will be made. §The 78th annual 
convention of the National Wool Growers 
Association, on January 25-26, at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, will be de- 
voted almost exclusively to informal 
discussion of these problems by 
representatives of growers of 
the range states and invited 
officials of the war agencies 
—no speeches. This con- 
ference of the indus- 

‘try can do a great 
deal to speed 


VICTORY. 
* 
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Among your 
NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS - - 


If you are not one of the many thousands of livestock growers 
and feeders who shipped 6,750,000 sheep and lambs to the Kansas 
City, Omaha and Denver Markets during 1942, resolve NOW to 
sell your lambs on one of these Central Markets in 1943. 


At these markets you will find more competitive buyers wait- 
ing to bid on your fat and feeding lambs than will visit your ranch 
or farm in several years. 


Remember, selling and yardage charges at the Central Markets 
only consume from 1 to 2% of the gross sale price of your 
livestock. 


And especially important in wartime is the untold amount 
of labor saved in handling through the Central Markets, where 
concentration of large supplies of livestock eliminates low pro- 


duction per man hour in moving your livestock to packers and 
feeders. 
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SEATTLE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


STEWAR] SHEARING EQUIPMENT 


THIS IS WHY 


The shortage of shearers and.necessary shearing equipment 
for harvesting our wool crop is a matter of real concern to 
Uncle Sam. Getting every available pound of wool is this 
year more than ever a vital necessity. Clothing and blanket- 
ing U. S. armed forces that may total 714 million men, as 
well as taking care of urgent civilian needs, is a major wartime 
responsibility for all of us in the wool industry. In addition, 
our government must have 18,000,000 shearling pelts for 
Air Corps flyers’ suits. Therefore, an adequate provision for 
shearing machinery was recently made in the new 1943 
Farm Equipment Limitation Order No. L-170. 


PRODUCTION PLANS 


Government orders have just been issued permitting us to 
secure the materials we need to make shearing equipment. 
Until these orders were received, we-could not start manu- 
facturing. Now that the way is clear, we are doing everything 
in our power to get materials quickly and deliver machines in 
time for the shearing season. 


Th ie me 2 5: 


HOW TO GET YOURS 


To purchase a Stewart shearing machine, you simply order 
it from your dealer. No priority is required. County Ration- 
ing Boards do not ration shearing machines to users under 
Rationing Order ‘“‘C.”’ To insure fair distribution of Stewart 
shearing equipment, we will allot all available STEWART 
machines and parts to our distributors on the basis of their 
past needs. 


CHECK YOUR EQUIPMENT NOW 


Under normal conditions, the quantity of shearing machines 
we will be able to make for 1943 would seem sufficient to 
meet requirements, but under present conditions, the demand 
will doubtless exceed the supply unless everyone gets the ut- 
most use out of his old equipment. 





If you can get your shearing done by ordering repair 
parts for your old machine instead of buying a new one, 
it is your patriotic duty to do so. 


Anticipate your needs now. See your dealer early. 











These STEWAR] shearing machines, available for 1943, meet all requirements 


VB1 SHEARING NEW 1943 
MACHINE ror Flat belt 


Has the new im- 
proved V-Bracket 
described at right. 
» Simple indesign, com- 
y’ pactand sturdyincon- 
Y struction, built forlong 
years of service. Two 
types:—The VBI, for 
permanent mounting, as 
illustrated, can be oper- 
ated from any 4 h. p. 
electric motor. The VB2 
has 3 section jointed shaft 
for operation from any gas- 

oline engine 14 h.p. or more. 
Can be used from rear of a 
pick-up truck, the trunk of 
an automobile, or on a trailer. 
Both types have the latest _ pulls it in or out o 
Stewart EBR handpiece, 2 or lag at the start. Stops easily. 






















Has the new-type paler for either V-belt or Flat belt. One rope 


shift every time—no drag 
t ‘back-up” that may dis- 
combs, and 4 cutters. VB1, connect the handpiece. Mount the V-Bracket in any position with 
\. $48.95. VB2, $56.95. the base either above or below the pulley or at any angle. Shifter- 

. lever adjustable so rope works correctly under any position. Can 
be used as a single unit or built into any size multiple installations 


gear. Positive sp 
o* 


BRACKET E-B SHEARING 
lined Cone Cluteh HANDPIECE 


More Shearers use this Hand- 
piece than any other made. 






Has the famous patented 
EB Tension control that ~ 
eliminates back-up, permits 
finest_ adjustment of ten- 
sion. Longer wear . . . less 
vibration . . . low upkeep 
cost. Cuts smootherin hard 
sheep. Easy to handle and 


Available you may desire. Adaptable to all types of hook-ups, electric motor, guide. The EBR has the 
with either line shaft, or gasoline engine drive. G75BE, $15.00. — established round crank 
2 or 3 section ball. EBR, $13.95. 

jointed shaft. 





Made and Guaranteed by 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 5600 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago, Iilinois 


Western Office: 46-50 W. 4th South Street, Salt Lake City 


OVER HALF A CENTURY MAKING QUALITY PRODUCTS 
TECHNOLOGY 
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FOR VICTORY — BUY U. S. 
BONDS AND STAMPS 


SS 





“Some of the heifers in the College feeding trials 
have made better gains than ours,” Mr. Nelson 
told me. (I took above photo at the College.) “At 
present we feed our own cattle 10 pounds of rolled 
barley plus 30 pounds of corn silage per head per 
day — and all the’ hay they can clean up. Under 
this program they gain about 1.6 pounds daily” 


“We recently built a killing and cooling plant on 
the ranch,” Mr. Nelson told me, “and we also pur- 
chased a 5-ton refrigerated truck (shown here) to 
handle the animals after butchering. No animal 
that isn’t finished and ready for consumption leaves 
our place. Safeway has bought a good deal of my 
meat. They demand the best grade but always pay 


the going price or better. We figure the Safeway. 


people have proved 
| they are our friends” 















Roice Nelson—-On 
more than 500 irri- 
gated acres near 
Cedar City he and 
his sons feed out 
about 125 cattle 
and run about 1500 
sheep a year 























My camera got “a pat on the back” for this Here- 
ford picture snapped at Branch Agricultural Col- 
lege of Utah at Cedar City. Heifers shown here 
are some of those in feeding trials Roice Nelson 
tells about. “The College separates the animals 
into groups and feeds each group a different 
ration,” Mr. Nelson explained. :“The heifers are 
weighed regularly in an effort to discover the 
best ration for finishing in southern Utah. After 
120 days the cattle are sold 
and new trials are then 
started with new stock” 













In charge of the feeding trials 
at the College, in addition to 
his other work, is John V. 
Christensen, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Animal Husbandry 


YOUR SAFEWAY RANCH AND FARM REPORTER 
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Gentlemen, 
It's a settled 








Fact! 


That whether you bale your wool or use bags, P4IEN TIE 
will be in the picture. ®h4JENJ TE will supply the wool people 


with their needs—as PAIEN TE did last year, and the years 
before. 


Wool is necessary to the War effort. It must be delivered 
to the hungry mills, some way—somehow. One of 4EENTE’S 
war jobs is to make sure that you have the best package of the 
best available material at a fair cost. That was our job last year 
and all the years before—remember? And we did that job! 
And we'll do it again—tomorrow! 


We like problems . . . something in wool bag problems 
preferred. So, gentlemen—it’s a settled fact—you should contact 
us the moment you are ready to consider your 1943 wool package. 


Write, Wire or Phone: 


MENTE & C0O., INC. 


|. T. RHEA, President 
Established for Today and Tomorrow 58 Years Ago 


DALLAS HOUSTON SAVANNAH 
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THE CONVENTION 
January 25-26, 1943 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City 


The 78th annual convention of the National 
Wool Growers Association will meet at 10 A. M., 
January 25. 

Owing to difficulties in obtaining hotel and 
railroad accommodations and gasoline, the attend- 
ance is expected to be lower than in other years, 
but as usual all wool growers are invited. 

There will be no ordinary program or list of 
speakers. The time will be given to general discus- 
sion of problems arising from war conditions. Such 
subjects as labor (including deferment), gas and 
tires, government wool policies, ceiling or floor 
prices, will be called up for separate treatment. 
State association representatives will report on con- 
ditions and opinion in each field. Then a represent- 
ative of the government agencies having jurisdiction 
over the topic discussed by the growers will be asked 
to reply and to answer questions. 

Small committees will be named to draft the 
sense of the convention on each topic and to recom- 
mend a statement to go into the Association’s plat- 
form and program for 1943. 

The Executive Committee is also called to meet 
at 9:30 A. M., Monday, January 25 and at 6:30 
P. M., Tuesday, January 26. 

Those who have not made hotel reservations 
are advised to do so and to obtain a reply from the 
hotel they choose before the convention. A list of 
Salt Lake City Hotels and rates charged appeared 
on page 8 of the December issue of the Wool Grower. 








F. R. MARSHALL, Secretary-Treasurer 








ERE have been no important new orders or special 

announcements from Washington since I wrote this 
page from that city in December. 

Mr. Leon Henderson has relieved the President by 
submitting his resignation from the O.P.A. His successor 
has not been announced, and it is impossible to foresee 
what changes in policies or methods of price control may 
be forthcoming. Mr. Henderson has courageously proceeded 
along the lines of trial and error. Correction of the errors 
can well occupy his successor for some time before pro- 
ceeding to revision of methods of revamping general 
policies. 


Lamb Ceilings 


New and permanent lamb ceiling prices were published 
to be effective on December 23. In over 6,000 words, pro- 
cessors and wholesalers were told how they shall determine 
their selling prices, how carcasses shall be graded and 
stamped, and how they shall be cut up. A maximum price 
of $28 is established for New York and Chicago, and 
down to $26.50 in the principal producing states for top 
carcasses (grade A), which is: slightly higher than under 
the temporary requirement of staying by actual prices of 


July 27-31. 
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Live lamb prices at most markets advanced slightly 
following announcement of the new schedule, a $16 top 
having been made at Chicago at the end of the year. This 
indicates that packers can obtain operating margins under 
their selling prices for finished lambs costing from 15 to 
16 cents. 

Ceiling figures guarantee only that selling prices on 
dressed lamb shall not exceed the prescribed levels. No 
floor is established. Live prices may go higher than of 
December 23 only if processors should be forced to take 
less than ordinary operating margins in order to maintain 
volume in a period of light supplies of live lambs. Heavy 
runs can still depress live prices but, barring that event, 
the markets can be expected to go on without much 
change. Details of the new order are printed in this issue. 


Lamb Reports 


With processors’ sales of lamb cut to 95 per cent of 
the rate in the last three months of 1942 in the face of a 
much heavier slaughter than one year ago, packers were 
put to it to clear their coolers. Lend-lease purchases saved 
the day. Considerable purchases of mutton and lamb were 
made by the lend-lease officials for export to England. 


Wool Business 


The worsted industry is still looking for new govern- 
ment contracts to insure full employment of machinery 
and retention of labor for operation at full capacity. Some 
scattering orders have been placed, but they do not com- 
pare in size with those made earlier this year and in last 
year. Perhaps the Quartermaster is going to place more 
orders and smaller ones, but his volume is causing real 
concern to worsted mills. The small increase allowed for 
civilian use leaves the total weight that can be used for 
that trade far below the shortage in government business. 

The additional allowance of new wool to mills using 
35 per cent or more of substitutes is coming to be of 
interest to some manufacturers who would prefer to con- 
tinue production of all new-wool fabrics. If they can in- 
crease their quotas of new wool by going into blending, 
and can sell goods containing 35 per cent of rayon or other 
substitutes, they can employ more of their regular labor 
and machinery. 

The W.P.B. policies of holding down civilian quotas 
and granting wool premiums for blending is reaching a 
point where it may affect the demand for domestic wool 
more seriously than heretofore. The near future would be 
clearer if civilian allowances were stepped up, or if more 
sizable government contracts for worsted were made. 


The 1943 Cliz 


No information is available from the Department of 
Agriculture concerning its policies in respect to wool, which 
along with other fibers and numerous food articles was 
moved from the W.P.B. to the jurisdiction of Agriculture 
by the President’s order of December 7. The Secretary has 
not yet named the personnel of the staff who will comprise 





~ 
» 


the wool authority. Pending that move, there can be no 
official discussion within the Department to reach a de- 
cision upon the idea of government control of the 1943 
clip in the way the 1918 clip was taken over for war 
purposes. 

It would seem that the Agricultural Department 
should exercise control over allotments of wool for civilian 
use. But until the wool staff is named, nothing can be 
learned as to how the policies of this new authority may 
differ from those laid down by the W.P-B. 


Changing Tariffs 


Somewhat surprisingly the House Committee on Ways 
and Means voted to report out no bill for increasing Presi- 
dential power to suspend or alter provisions of existing 
laws as they affect immigration or imports. It is not prob- 
able that the new 78th Congress will make further sur- 





Before June 30, 1943, the administration will have t, 
ask the Congress to further extend the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act. When the Senate voted the last extension, 
it failed by only three votes to pass the Pittman Resolution 
which would have required that all tariff changes proposed 
to be made under the Act should be approved by the Senate 
before taking effect. 

The Congress will, of course, be agreeable to promoting 
international good feeling and to facilitate necessary im- 


ports if it is shown that action would aid the war effort, 
As matters stand, however, lower import duties could not 
aid the war, and it is certain that our manufacturers are 
in no position to take on new export business. It would 
seem to be the part of wisdom to allow the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act to lapse until the nation’s trade 
policies can be considered in the light of after-war con- 





render of its powers over such affairs. 


ditions. 








Wool Conservation Order 


SLIGHT relaxation is shown on 

the limitation of the use of new 
wool for civilian consumption on the 
worsted system as given by the General 
Conservation Order M-73 as amended 
December 10, 1942. It has been indi- 
cated that the main reason for the 
increase in allotment of new wool to 
mills is to provide sufficient raw 
materials to permit them to keep 
machinery in operation during a slack 
period caused by lessened government 
contracts. The allotment on _ the 
woolen system remained the same in- 
asmuch as that branch of the industry 
is well occupied with government 
business. 

This order as amended increased 
the amount of new wool to worsted 
manufacturers from 20 to 25 per cent 
of their basic, quarterly poundage for 
fabrics and yarns made of all wool, 
and to 30 per cent additional if fabrics 
are produced which do not contain 
more than 65 per cent wool. This 
means a 5 per cent increase in each 
of the above instances over the former 
allotment for this six-months’ period 
(August 3, 1942, to January 31, 1943) 
‘ on the worsted system. 

The order also established worsted 
quotas for the next six-months’ period, 
February 1, 1943, to July 31, 1943. 
Allotments are equally divided into 
two 3-month periods. The period Feb- 
ruary 1 to May 2, 1943, provides that 
the manufacturer may produce all- 
wool yarn and fabrics up to 15 per 
cent of his basic quarterly poundage. 
In addition he may produce 20 per 
cent of the same poundage providing 
the product contains not more than 


6 





SHEEPMEN'S CALENDAR 


Conventions 


Idaho Wool Growers Association: 
Twin Falls, January 11-12 

Montana Wool Growers Association: 
Billings, January 14-16 

American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation: Denver, January 15-16 

Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion: Yakima, January 18-19 

Oregon Wool Growers Association: 
Baker, January 21-22 

National Wool Growers Association: 
Salt Lake City, Utah, January 25-26 

Utah Wool Growers Association: 
Salt Lake City, January 27-28 

New Mexico Wool Growers Associ- 
ation: Albuquerque, February 4-5 


Shows 


National Western Stock Show: 
Denver, January 16-23 











65 per cent wool. The term “wool’’ in 
all of these instances means new wool, 
but does not include new mohair, as 
it has been released from the limita- 
tion. For the period May 3 through 
July 31, 1943, the same percentages 
of the basic quarterly poundage may 
be produced on the worsted system. 
This is an increase of 55.5 per cent 
over that allotted for the period 
August 3, 1942 to January 31, 1943. 
A worsted manufacturer who does 
not use over 65 per cent of new wool 
may have a new wool allowance for 
civilian trade of 35 per cent of the 
amount he used in his basic quarterly 
period. 

Allotments on the woolen system 
for the period February 1 through 
July 31, 1943, were not changed from 


the former six-months’ period, but 
again were divided into two equal 
three-month periods. The total allowed 
for the first three-month period is 2.5 
per cent of such basic quarterly pound- 
age for the manufacture of fabrics and 
yarns of all-wool content and an addi- 
tional amount of 1214 for the manuv- 
facture of fabrics and yarns containing 
not more than 65 per cent wool. The 
second three-month period (May 3 
through July 31) allotment is the 
same as the first three-month period 
(February 1 through May 2, 1943). 

The other materials used for blend- 
ing in both worsted and woolen sys- 
tems, may be mohair, reprocessed 
wool, reused wool, noils, wastes, rayon, 
cotton, etc. 

This order also changed the restric- 
tions on wool blanket manufacture. 
Heretofore no blanket for civilian con- 
sumption could be made of more than 
80 per cent wool of any kind. Under 
this new restriction no blankets may 





be manufactured for non-defense use 
which contain more than 65 per cent 
new wool, but the balance may be 
made up of mohair, reprocessed, or 
reused wool. 

It might be explained here that mo- 
hair, first included in the restrictive 
order, was released for unlimited con- 
sumption August 15. Therefore, it may 
be used to supplement the wool limi 
tation in fabrics and yarns. 

The order again restricts the use of 
alpaca, huarizo and llama fleeces in 
civilian. fabrics, and also limits floor 
coverings to coarse carpet wools. 
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The Case for Taking 
Over the Wool Clip 


Department of Agriculture has 
said nothing as yet as to its atti- 
tude toward the taking over of the 
1943 clip. Some officials of the Depart- 
ment spoke quite plainly last summer 
in favor of such action. The War Pro- 
duction Board did not favor this idea 
and there was no action. 


On December 7, President Roosevelt 
transferred the handling of war wool 
matters from the W.P.B. to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. There is now 
no divided jurisdiction and no need for 
cooperative action. It is hoped that the 
agricultural officials will not much 
longer delay announcement of their 
policy respecting direct purchase of all 
domestic wool. 

The officials designated by Secretary 
Wickard to make recommendations to 
him as to wool policies will consider 
all angles of every wool question, and 
particularly that of taking over domes- 
tic wools. They will, of course, con- 
sider how such a course would con- 
tribute to the war effort. 

Just now the amount of wool in 
sight, at first blush, seems to be suf- 
ficient for probable military require- 
ments with small allowances for civil- 
ian use. This is because of the large 
weights of foreign wool stored in the 
United States as a strategic reserve 
and for use in case of emergency. This 
stockpile is considered as amounting 
to around 700 million pounds. No one 
can say whether domestic production, 
along with possible imports and the 
government reserve stocks, will equal 
the further war requirements. It would 
seem to be incumbent upon the Agri- 
cultural Department to take all pos- 
sible steps to increase the production 
of domestic wool. 

The taking over of the clip at a fair 
price would help wool growers to avoid 
reduction of their flocks and to in- 
crease them because: 

1, Assurance of a fair price for one or 
More years would remove the danger of 
having to sell their wool at a low price 
which might result from a cessation of 
hostilities. Expenses of production still 
are mounting rapidly. Twelve months of 
outlay goes into a wool clip. Assurance of 
protection against having to sell one or 
More clips at a figure which might equal 
only a fraction of cost would be a strong 
stimulus to production under war condi- 
tions. 
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2. Governments of all wool exporting 
countries except Argentina are taking over 
their wool clips at prices considered as 
remunerative to producers, and the Argen- 
tine Government is developing a plan for 
the same purpose. 

8. The United States has recently sup- 
ported the wool growers of Uruguay by 
agreeing to purchase from the government 
of that country, at a good price, all stocks 
of wool as well as the coming clip. 

4. Large weights of wool are certain to 
be needed for the lend-lease program. This 
adds to the necessity for having direct con- 
trol over the largest-possible supply of wool. 

5. Government possession of ample woo) 
stocks would make possible material econ- 
omies in furnishing manufactured woolen 
articles for armed forces and for the lend- 
lease program through allocation of the 
proper types of wool for each requirement 
direct to manufacturers. This would also 
dispose of the question of wool costs in 
fixing terms of contracts with wool manu- 
facturers. 

It seems plain that the taking over 
of the wool clip for the account of the 
government would serve the war ef- 
fort. The nation is now, to a large ex- 
tent, dependent upon foreign wool. It 
is therefore necessary to increase the 
domestic supply by making such con- 
ditions as will favor larger production. 
The labor situation affecting growers 
has been adjusted in part. There still 
is need for increased incomes to make 
it possible to retain employees who 
naturally are tempted to consider the 
large wages obtainable in industrial 
plants. 


The government needs the entire 
domestic clip. It now buys practically 
all of it in the form of cloth. Money 
could be saved by owning this com- 
modity in its original form. The trans- 
fer of the clip from growers to the 
trade takes place in a few months. 
That transfer could be made in a much 
more orderly and satisfactory manner 
if it were directed along prescribed 
lines designed to give fair considera- 
tion to all interests. The services of 
the wool-handling concerns would be 
needed, and they would be entitled to 
fair compensation for their services. 
There is no doubt that the trade would 
cooperate fully in the execution of any 
government plan under which its as- 
sistance should be requested. 

The non-perishable character of 
wool makes it peculiarly adaptable to 
control measures calculated to stimu- 
late production and to facilitate carry- 
ing it through into military equipment 
with full dispatch and efficiency. 








MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
WOOL COUNCIL 


President R. C. Rich has instructed 
me to call the annual meeting of the 
American Wool Council to be held — 
at the Hotel Utah, at 3 P.M., Jan- 
uary 24. The work and finances for 
1942 will be reviewed and discussed 
and plans made for the 1943 
program. 


F. R. Marshall, Secretary-Treasurer 











800 Range Sheep Per 
Employee for 
Reclassification 


E December Wool Grower carried 

the article regarding farm draft 
deferments. An amendment to this 
order does not change the new classi- 
fications of II-C and II-C for those 
necessary to and regularly engaged in 
agricultural endeavor. 

However, “a registrant engaged in 
the production of farm commodities, 
who is deferred by reason of depend- 
ency, but whom local board does not 
consider eligible for classification in 
Class III-C because he does not pro- 
duce a sufficient number of war units 
of essential farm products, should be 
considered for classification in Class 
II-B,” the amendment states. 

To guide the boards in making their 
determinations, the Department of 
Agriculture has prepared a table of 
farm products, those essential to the 
war effort and those not essential. To 
those that are considered essential a 
value is given. These values are called 
war units. For a registrant classified 
as II-C or II-C, 16 war units are re- 
quired. These war units are a measure 
of production of essential farm pro- 
ducts. 

A certain number of animals and/or 
number of acres of certain commodi- 
ties equal one war unit. The entire 
16 war units do not have to be in 
one line of endeavor. For example: 
A man operating a farm which com- 
prised 5 milk cows, 15 range cattle, 
120 head of farm sheep, 14 acres of 
potatoes, 30 acres of hay, 15 acres of 
barley, and 15 acres of wheat, would 
be producing 16 war units and, there- 
fore, should be deferred to carry on 
this agricultural production, These are 
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not rigid rules, but may vary with 
conditions. However, this is the yard- 
stick for local boards to go by. 

If the registrant at the time of 
classification is producing less than 16 
war units, but within a_ reasonable 
time (not exceeding 6 months) will 
be producing the required number of 
war units, this is to be taken into 
account by draft boards. 

In order to obtain classification in 
Class C for a herder or other em- 
ployee of a range outfit, it should be 
shown that his services are essential to 
the care of 800 sheep: If any employee 
works part time with other livestock 
or crops, the total employment for 
which he is needed must equal sixteen 
war units. 

The primary unit of range sheep is 
45 head. Sixteen war units would re- 
quire only 720 head. But, to compli- 
cate things, a conversion factor is in- 
troduced. In the case of range sheep, 
this factor is .02. So, if we take 800 
sheep and multiply by .02, we get 16 
war units, the number for which an 
employee must be shown to be requir- 
ed to. entitle him to be placed in 
Class C. 





The Senate Wool 
Investigating Committee 


ONTINUATION of the Special 
Senate Committee to Investigate 
Production, Transportation, and Mar- 
keting of Wool was anticipated in 
Senate Resolution 334, introduced on 
December 11 by Senator Schwartz. 

This committee was appointed in 
1935. Hearings were held in 1938 and 
1939. Then in July of last year further 
hearings were opened for testimony 
on war wool affairs and the activities 
of the W.P.B. as pertaining to wool. 

Senator Schwartz’s resolution of 
December 11 is as follows: 

RESOLVED, That Senate Resolution 160, 
Seventy-fourth Congress, first session, pro- 
viding for a committee of five Senators to 
make a full and complete investigation of 
the production, transportation, and mar- 
keting of wool, be amended by providing 
that the results of such investigations 
shall be reported to the Senate not later 
than the beginning of the second session of 
the Seventy-eighth Congress, and such 
resolution remain in effect until said date. 





Sheep Shearers: Gas, 
Tires and Peferment 


Washington office of the O.P.A. 

has informed the National Wool 

Growers Association that it expects 

traveling sheep shearers to be supplied 
with necessary gas and tires. 


Local boards are empowered to 
to issue needed types of cards for 
shearer-applicants as engaged in an es- 
sential industry. Such cards will be 
recognized in the various states. 

It is important that shearers who 
desire to follow all or part of the shear- 
ing season should file applications 
early with their local boards. They 
may be able to agree to share their 
cars with other shearers or otherwise 
cooperate in plans to hold the total 
car service for shearers down as low 
as is practicable. If local boards do not 
understand shearing requirements or 
for other reasons deny applications, 
appeal should then be made to the 
state O.P.A. rationing office. In cases 
of such action, shearers should com- 
municate with the wool growers’ asso- 
ciation of the state in which the ap- 
peal is filed or with the National Wool 
Growers Association at Salt Lake City. 
The wool growers’ organization can 
assist materially in helping state of- 
ficials to understand the necessity for 
treating sheep shearing as an essential 
industry. 

The situation of sheep shearers in 
connection with the draft is more dif- 
ficult than in connection with auto- 
mobile travel. Under the later instruc- 
tions of the Selective Service System 
to local draft boards, employees that 
are essential to production of a farm 
or livestock concern are supposed to 
be put in Class C. This, however, does 
not include shearers because their 
work is seasonal and reclassification 
is to be extended only to year-round 
employees. 

Shearers, however, are eligible to 
six-months’ deferment from military 
service for work in an essential in- 
dustry. They can file their own appli- 
cations for deferment, which must be 
placed before the board with which 
they are registered. It is also desirable 
to have such applications filed or sup- 
ported by an employer. Since it is dif- 
ficult to name any or all probable em- 
ployers in advance, it will be best in 
such cases also to advise the state or 










the National Wool Growers Associatin lf be 
so they can file or support the applica to 
tions and present the facts to thi ve 
boards with which the shearer is regis gr 
tered and by which deferment musi cc 
be granted, or from which appeal may st 
be taken to the state board. Stak— T 














boards consider appeals on the basis 
of the case record submitted by the 
local board from which the appeal js 
taken. 

The California Association has ob 
tained deferment for shearers working 
in that state but registered in Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Utah. Other state 
associations can aid growers by con- 
tacting local draft boards and also 
rationing boards issuing cards for 
gasoline and controlling tires, and ex- 
plaining that shearers are engaged in 
an essential industry. The county war 
boards should also be asked to present 
such facts to the rationing boards. Lists 
of names of captains and shearers 
likely to be employed this year should 
be submitted at the same time. 


More Farm Scrap Needed 


N URGENT appeal is being made 
by the War Production Board for 
farmers to collect metal scrap. Recent 
drives have brought forth an abund- 
ance of light household scrap, but not 
enough heavy scrap, the W.P.B. de 
clares. Heavy scrap is necessary to 
mix with the light, as the latter, in 
its original state, cannot be used eco- 
nomically in an open-hearth furnace, 
“first, because it is so light it would 
burn up like paper, and secondly, be- 
cause the weight is too small and the 
bulk too great to charge the furnace 
to capacity.”” And the largest sources 
of heavy scrap are industry and farms. 
While “thousands of tons of high- 
quality farm scrap have already been 
collected and sent to the scrap dealers’ 
yards, where it has been sorted, pro- 
cessed, loaded and shipped to the steel 
mills,” the W.P.B. believes that the 
surface has hardly been touched. They 
realize that farmers, short of help and 
machinery, have not had time to col- 
lect scrap, but are hopeful that during 
the next few weeks they will be able 
tc assemble not only the “‘visible’’ but 
the “hidden” scrap on their land, even 
though hampered by unpleasant 
weather conditions. 
The state salvage chairmen and 
their committees who are responsible 
for scrap collection in each state have 
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been requested by the W.P.B. officials 
to help in every possible way, and 
volunteer cooperators include such 
groups as farm equipment dealers, 
country agricultural agents, W.P.A., 
state and county highway departments. 
Their assistance, where necessary, 
should be sought in hauling the scrap 
to the central stock-pile. 


“The steel furnaces must be kept 
operating at capacity throughout the 
winter months,” the W.P.B. states, 
“and to do that they must have a vast 
reservoir of scrap on which to draw. 
There is no cause for concern in the 
piles of scrap we see in scrap yards 
and collection depots all over the 
country. That scrap is where the 
government wants it—where it will 
be available for shipment when need- 
ed. But the absence of such piles is 
something to worry about.” 


If anyone has doubts about the need 
for the scrap, the following facts 
published by the W.P.B. should dis- 
sipate them: 

In this war every man in the armed 
forces of the United States must be back- 
ed by 4,900 pounds of steel as against 90 
pounds in World War I. Multiply that 
figure by ten million, then add the ton- 
nage of metal that is being used to pro- 
duce warships, cargo vessels, shipyards, 
warplants, machine tools, etc. and you 
have a fair idea of what steel means in 
modern warfare. 


At the beginning of 1942, the annual 
capacity of our steel industry was ap- 
proximately 88% million tons,-. but the 
planned steel expansion program will pro- 
vide for an additional yearlong production 
capacity of ten million tons of steel by 
the middle of 1943. This means that the 


demand for scrap is increasing. 


Steel is normally made up by melting 
together: (1) pig iron (about 50 per cent); 
(2) scrap generated in the steel mill in 
the process of steelmaking (about 25 per 
cent); and scrap purchased from outside 
sources (about 25 per cent). 


Every ton of scrap takes the place of 
one ton of pig iron. To make one ton of 
pig iron requires 2 tons of iron ore; 1.2 
tons of coal; and a half ton of limestone. 
To process 90 million tons of steel en- 
tirely from pig iron, without scrap, would 


require: 180 million tons of iron ore; 108 
million tons of coal and 45 million tons 


of limestone. There simply are not enough 
mining, transportation, and blast furnace 
facilities to supply and handle this huge 
tonnage. The deficiency must, therefore, 
be supplied with scrap. 
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The Duty of Congress 


NEW Congress is in session. It 

has before it the most solemn 
obligation, if our form of government 
is to be saved, of any Congress that 
has met since 1789. 

The job to be done is almost like 
molding a new government and will 
require statesmanship such as we have 
not seen in recent times. To retrace 
our steps to constitutional govern- 
ment, without being misunderstood by 
the public or interfering with the war 
program, is a colossal task. It is made 
doubly difficult by the fact that a huge 
organized labor group has been built 
up which will resent by any means at 
hand every effort to bring it within 
the control of fair and just laws. For- 
tunately, the Congress is fairly evenly 
divided as to parties and in each party 
will be found a very large number who 
will forget politics and place national 


welfare above every political consider- 
ation. 


First, national solvency must be 
considered. A national debt can be- 
come so huge as to destroy all sem- 
blance of established order. Spending 
must go forward on a scale commen- 
surate to winning the war, but the 
American people want to be assured 
that not a dollar is being wasted. They 
cannot understand why, with materials 
cheaper than in War No. 1, costs of 
production are almost doubled. There’s 
a loose plank somewhere. 

Second, the labor situation must be 
remedied. The Wagner Act must be 
repealed or amended so that the em- 
ployer will be given equal rights with 
labor and the rights of neither must 
be allowed to interfere with the com- 
mon-sense, ordinary rights of Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Third, the delegation of legislative 
powers to departments must not only 
be stopped but law must be passed 
limiting the powers of bureaus to legis- 
late by issuing rules and regulations 
where powers are delegated to the 
Executive “for the duration.” That 
term must be made more definite by 
specifying a more certain date, such as 
the armistice. It is now proposed that 
peace will not be signed for many 
years after the end of hostilities, and 
God forbid that these “duration laws” 
be continued in force for any such 
period. 

Fourth, private industry must be as- 


sured that after the war it will be per- 
mitted to go forward without the en- 
tanglement of socialistic devices. 
Capitalism must be recognized as the 
force upon which the world finally de- 
pended for relief from oppressors. 


Fifth, laws must be passed, stopping 
the attempt to purchase foreign good 
will with American hard-earned dol- 
lars. This kind of dollar diplomacy has 
failed to buy good will, but it has not 
failed to produce repeat orders. 

Sixth, agriculture must be taken out 
of the booby class and set upon its 
own feet for just what it is—a strong, 
dependable source of national welfare. 
It must be allowed to enjoy fair prices 
without being humiliated by doles or 
subsidies. 


Seventh, American producers, farm- 
ers, working people and industrialists 
must be guaranteed the first right in 
the American market and the new in- 
ventions produced to promote the war 
effort must be fostered and developed 
against all comers. 

Individual initiative and free enter- 
prise must be preserved at all hazards. 
If the Congress can save that, that 
will save America. Our immigration 
laws must be strengthened and en- 
forced so that foreign ideologists who 
come to us clothed in the robes of 
refuge will be returned to their own 
lands. 

The American people have confi- 
dence in this Congress. May they not 
be disappointed. 


S. W. McClure 





Wages for Farm Labor 


ARM wages have been exempted 

from ceilings until such time as the 
Secretary of Agriculture determines 
that they should apply. No wages can 
be reduced below the highest rate paid 
between January 1 and September 15 
this year, without approval from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, when the 
affected workers have been receiving 
less than $2,400 per year. 


The reason stated for the exemption 
is that the “general level of salaries 
and wages for agricultural labor is 
substandard,” that is, below wages 
paid labor in war plants, and because 
it is necessary that more farm laborers 
be secured. 








\ ti IN | The Range Country 


Wyoming 

Beginning rather cold, the month 
was mostly quite mild with compar- 
atively light precipitation, especially 
at the lower levels occupied by live- 
stock. Winter grains need moisture 
and livestock water supplies are low 
in the northeast. Considerable feeding 
has been done, and slight shrinkages 
were noted, but as a rule livestock are 
fair to good over the state. 


Colony, Crook County 


There’s an abundance of grass on 
the winter range, but it is pretty rank 
and does not have as much feed value 
as usual. We have had quite a bit of 
unfavorable weather during December, 
but the sheep generally are in good 
condition (December 28). Most of the 
breeding bands are about 20 per cent 
smaller than they were last year, the 
result of the labor shortage. Many 
operators, in fact, are selling out en- 
tirely because they cannot get help. 
Some recent sales of yearling ewes 
have been made in the range of $10 
to $11. Only about half as many ewe 
lambs have been carried over this year 
as last for breeding purposes. 

Coyotes are the worst that I have 
ever known them to be, taking about 
a 15 per cent toll during the past year, 
and at present it is almost impossible 
to get ammunition to hunt predators. 

But the labor problem is the most 
difficult one we have to contend with. 


James I. Newland 





The notes on weather conditions 
appearing under the names of the 
various states in Around the Range 
Country are furnished by J. Cecil 
Alter of the U. S. Weather Bureau 
and based upon reports and publi- 
cations for the month of December. 

The Wool Grower welcomes and 
desires communications from inter- 
ested readers in any part of the 
country for this department of the 
Wool Grower and also invites com- 
ment and opinions upon questions 
relating to the sheep industry and of 
importance and significance to wool 
growers, 











South Dakota 


Moderately cold weather occurred 
the first half, and somewhat milder 
temperatures the last half of the 
month. Light to moderate snows fell, 
but left little depth of covering as a 
rule. Grains and ranges were benefited 
by the snows, but roads were slippery. 
As feed is ample, livestock are in good 
condition. 


Hoover, Butte County 

Grass on the range is plentiful but 
has no strength in it, as it grew rank 
and cured late. Sheep flocks are only 
in fair condition (December 24), and 
on account of the scarcity of labor 
have been cut down about 5 per cent. 

Sheep have also been bothered with 
lameness and sore feet, and I’d like to 
know a good cure for it. The trouble 
just started this last summer, doesn’t 
spread much, but causes a tail end in 
lambs and ewes. 

I have had a 2 per cent loss so far 
this winter from coyotes. I don’t dare 
turn my lambs loose near the ranch 
or predators kill them in the day time, 
as there is a lot of cover for all wild 
life. 

I hunted a 50-mile square radius 
in Butte, Perkins and Harding coun- 
ties with my plane, and kept the coy- 
otes down the last three years so that 
they were of little bother to any of us, 
but government regulations were so 
stiff I sold the plane. Now I am using a 
250-3000 Savage and have got five 
coyotes so far. I am putting on a tele- 
scope sight, as this country is mostly 
flat, and would give a hind leg for 
five boxes of 250-3000, 87 grain shells. 
What we really need is a bounty in 
every state troubled with coyotes, stiff 
enough to clear them up. 

Day Hoover 


Castle Rock Butte County 

Sheep on the range in Butte County 
are not doing as well as might be ex- 
pected (December 22) on account of 
the rank growth of grass last summer. 
The bands in general are smaller as a 
result of shortage of lambing help. 
Too many farm-ranch helpers have 
been taken into the armed services 
when vitally needed on our local sec- 


ond front, while in the East they even 
have unemployment. On most ranches 
a normal proportion of the ewe lambs 
has been kept for replacements. 

Late ewe lambs sold at 12 cents 
while yearlings sold at $10 to $11, 
depending on quality. 

There’s not much complaint about 
gas rationing since supplemental use 
books have been furnished where 
proven necessary. 

Because of the activities of our local 
coyote association (Castle Rock Coy- 
ote Extermination Association) losses 
from that source have been reduced 
considerably. We pay to association 
members or their duly authorized 
hunter-trappers $10 for each coyote 
killed on our ranges. The fund for this 
work is raised by an assessment of 
3 cents per sheep this year (2 cents 
last year). This is:paid in addition to 
the state bounty which is supposed to 
be $5 a head, but has only been paid 
on the basis of 82, 7514 and 57 cents 
on the dollar at the end of the season 
the past three years. 

The remarkably cooperative spirit 
of our sheepmen is indicated in the 
fact that 96 per cent of them are 
enrolled in the association. We are 
now trying to make arrangements to 
restore plane hunting by licensed 
federal pilots when time can be spared 
by such while they are scouting or 
maneuvering over the ranges. 

Some difficulty is being experienced 
in buying needed shells to kill preda- 
tors, but the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service partly overcame this setback 
by loaning our association over 100 
traps. These are: loaned to members 
who make a report of their work 
monthly and return the traps upon 
request. 

Henry Jacobsen, Secretary 
C. R. C. E. Association 


ontana 


The first and last weeks were rather 
mild and pleasant. Little or no rain 
fell, and snowfall was light every- 
where. Little or no snow remains on 
the ground generally at the lower 
levels. Feed and water for livestock 
are ample, and most animals are in 
good or satisfactory condition. 
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Alzada, Carter County 


Sheep flocks in my section aren’t 
doing too well this winter (December 
31). Those that are in short-grass 
areas are fat, but the flocks in long, 
straight grass sections are poor; in 
other words, there is more than enough 
forage on the winter range but it lacks 
the quality it should have. At that, 
though, I believe it is better than in 
the last two or three years. Alfalfa 
hay can be had at $5 or $6 a ton in 
the stack. 

A few more ewes have been bred 
this year, I think, because sheepmen 
want to make all they can the coming 
year as they feel it will probably be 
the last good year. 

We haven’t yet been able to get a 
fair adjustment of our mileage under 
the gasoline rationing program. 


Marion G. Morgan 


Hammond, Carter County 


Although we have had disagreeable 
weather, feed is good on the winter 
range. We are greatly concerned over 
the lack of good herders and the 
uncertainty about gasoline for trucks 
and cars. Only about half as many 
ewe lambs were kept over for breeding, 
and fewer ewes were bred than last 
year. 

Bert Maple 


Dillon, Beaverhead County 


Owing to the mild weather up to 
date (December 20), sheep are in good 
condition. Feed on the winter range 
is better than usual since there is 
plenty of grass and about the right 
amount of snow for good winter graz- 
ing; on the whole the range is better 
than for the past several years. There 
is plenty of supplemental feed in sight. 

The labor shortage has resulted in 
a reduction in sheep flocks of this 
section; the number of ewes bred is 
about 5 per cent under last year’s and 
sheepmen have kept over for breeding 
only about 75 per cent of the number 
of ewe lambs held back last year. 

Although some stockmen did not 
receive their proper share of gasoline, 
adjustments are being made. 

More shells, particularly 30-30s, are 
needed by sheepmen for predatory 
animal control. We can’t seem to cut 
the coyotes down; they’re as great 
in number this year as last and our 
loss amounts to 1 per cent. 


Howard Morse 


January, 1943 


Baker, Fallon County 


This has been an off-year for sheep- 
men in this part of Montana. We had 
very bad lambing weather, due to so 
much cold rain; sheep, on the average, 
sheared about a pound lighter and our 
lambs were also light. 

We have, however, lots of feed on 
the ground (December 15), lots of hay 
in the stack, and winter weather has 
been about right, with just enough 
snow for good grazing since the first 
of December. There will be quite a 
good deal of grain fed this winter, as 
I think the ewes are in thinner flesh 
than they have been for several years. 

Coyotes are the worst this season 
that I have seen them for a long time. 

Harvey Kile 


Idaho 


Comparatively mild weather pre- 
vailed most of the time, with one 
rather cold week; rains or snows have 
occurred in ample amounts for live- 
stock needs, but have not been severe 
on livestock. Snow covers most winter 
grains, which are good. Feeding has 
been general, and feed supplies are 
none too good in some sections. 


Washington 


The month began rather cold, but 
toward the middle temperatures rose 
until well above normal. Precipita- 
tion has been rather frequent and 
locally rather heavy, though as a 
rule only a moderate amount of mois- 


Through the Doorway of a Sheepherder’s “Home on the Range.” 
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ture came as rain and snow. Livestock 
feeding has been necessary pretty gen- 
erally, and some cattle are still feeding 
on beet tops in the Yakima Valley, but 
nearly all animals are in satisfactory 
condition. 


Yakima, Yakima County 


Sheep are in fair condition (Decem- 
ber 20). An early winter set in, cut- 
ting our fall pasturing period short— 
otherwise the sheep as a whole would 
have been in better flesh. December 
weather has been pretty tough, and 
while forage on part of the winter 
range is fair, in some sections, deep 
snows (a lot more than in the past 
two or three years) have necessitated 
early feeding. Supplemental feed is 
quite scarce, unless already bought. 
The going price on alfalfa hay is $16.50 
a ton in the stack. ; 

Labor shortage, high production 
costs and continual uncertainty as to 
government price ceiling adjustments 
have caused a 10 to 25 per cent re- 
duction in sheep numbers, and in ad- 
dition sheepmen have carried over 25 
per cent fewer ewe lambs than in 1941. 

Although we did not get our proper 
mileage under the gasoline rationing 
program, I think the matter will be 
straightened out satisfactorily. 

There does not seem to be much 
change in coyote numbers here; our 
losses are about 1 per cent. It is almost 
impossible to buy certain standard 
caliber sizes of shells for this work 
now. 


D. G. P. 


Walla Walla, 
Walla Walla County 


Winter range forage is average 
(December 20), better in Wallowa 
County, Oregon, than here, and the 
flocks are in fair condition. The size 
of the bands has been cut about 10 
per cent on account of the labor situ- 
ation, and I feel sure that if there 
isn’t something done about it in our 
country, there will be lots fewer live- 
stock and much less grain and hay 
produced in 1943 than in 1942. 


The going price on alfalfa hay in 
the stack is $10 to $15 a ton. 

Believe the gasoline rationing mat- 
ter is being ironed out properly now, 
although we did not get a fair allot- 
ment at first. 

Lester L. Robison 
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Oregon 


Temperatures have been near the 
seasonal as a rule, while precipitation 
has been uneven, and not of regular 
occurrence through the month. While 
most winter crops are good, pasturage 
is deficient, necessitating more feed- 
ing than usual. Livestock are in mostly 
good condition over the ‘state. 


Antelope, Wasco County 


Sheep flocks here are not starting 
into the winter in very good condition. 
The fall through October was very 
dry; it started to rain in November 
whichcontinued throughout the month, 
with some snow, while December 
weather has been good with very little 
freezing. So feed on the winter range 
is very short (December 20), but the 
grass is now coming good; another 
week of warm weather and the feed 
will be fair. Altogether the range is 
about 60 to 75 per cent below 1941. 
We'll have plenty of grain for feeding, 
but little hay, which is now selling at 
$12 to $15 a ton according to location. 

The number of ewes bred is about 
10 per cent smaller than in 1941, as a 
result of anxiety over labor supply. 
There were lots of older ewes—above 
three years—for sale this fall, with 
no buyers, and sheepmen did not keep 
so many of their ewe lambs, by about 
10 to 15 per cent. 

Coyotes have increased ten to one 
over last December. Ammunition for 
hunting is very scarce. We depend 
mostly on trapping, but both of our 
trappers have gone, one to war and 
the other to another locality. 

Letters from the Office of Defense 
Transportation are encouraging in con- 
nection with gasoline rationing affairs. 
Some men got 100 per cent of the 
amount they requested, while others 
only got 10 per cent; mine was 13 per 
cent. Henry Rooper 


California 


Temperatures have been seasonal, 
with some mild spells over some areas, 
the weather being favorable for live- 
stock interests. Light to moderate pre- 
cipitation occurred and most sections 
could do with more moisture for win- 
ter crops and range forage. As a con- 
sequence of insufficient moisture, 
ranges continue poor in the south, but 
rather good in the north where rains 











have been heavier. Livestock are jy 
good condition. 





Sebastopol, Sonoma County 






This vicinity is not a stock country, 
mostly fruit, and sheep are confined 















to small bands of 100 or less. Wel A. 
have had very good weather during Th 
December and feed conditions are gooj Bri 
compared to the last two good years, 
However, some bad frosts or storms™ the 
during the next two months couli™ bu 
easily reverse this. I doubt if we will au 
need to buy much feed. As you know, vo 
the government has frozen all cotton-§ mi 
seed and other high protein feeds,§ tre 
which might make it tough for the rej 
range man. Nc 






The gasoline rationing is in quite a 
mess here, but the local board may be 
able to straighten it out if given 
authority. It seems to me so far as the 
gasoline rationing affects truck own- 
ers, that they’ll have to save a hell of a 
lot of something to make up for that 
wasted running around getting the 
rationing cards adjusted and filling out 
questionnaires. 

We do not have any predators here, 
but do have a dog problem to handle. 


J. A. Miller 
Nevada 


Temperatures are abnormally mild 
most of the month, with precipitation 
ample, especially toward the close of 
the month, though the southern and 
southeastern sections had been very 
dry previously. Ranges were improved 
by recent moisture, and feed is ample 
in most sections for the present. Live- 
stock are holding their own, and are 
generally in satisfactory condition, 
though some shrinkages were reported 
due to brief cold snaps. 











































































Potts, Nye County 


Forage on the winter range is drier 
and poorer than it has been for years 
in this locality, and while the bands 
are in fair condition now (December 
20), it will be impossible for them to 
hold up in flesh very long if it doesn’t 
storm. Twelve dollars is the going price 
on alfalfa hay in the stack. 

Losses through coyotes have been 


greater this year than last. 
John C. Potts 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Permanent Wool Price 
Control? 


SUGGESTION for control of wool 

prices after the war is made by 
A, Hardman Knight, M.A., writing in 
The Graziers Journal, published at 
Brisbane, Australia. 

Mr. Knight does not claim to express 
the idea of Australian wool growers, 
but his objection to returning to the 
auction system after the war was also 
voiced in the report of a special com- 
mittee, adopted last June by the Aus- 
tralian Wool Growers Council. This 
report appeared on page 18 of the 
November issue of the National Wool 
Grower. At that time the Australian 
organization asked the National Wool 
Growers Association for its opinion as 
to the desirability of setting up an 
international authority to control the 
distribution of wool supplies in the 
postwar period. 

The views expressed in the article 
referred to are representative of a 
great many proposals coming from 
various sources for postwar control of 
commodities moving in international 
commerce. It is of course too early tc 
guess how seriously such ideas may be 
discussed by the representatives of the 
victorious nations when they begin 
consideration of economic matters 
under after-the-war conditions. 

The gist of Mr. Knight’s article is 
contained in the following excerpt: 

That is needs only one straw to be cast 
into the river to show which way the 
stream is flowing, is an old and very true 
saying. Recently a straw thrown into the 
stream along which the wool industry of 
Australia flows, had an equal significance. 
The straw in question tok the form of a 
resolution passed by the British Wool Fed- 
eration recently, in which that body voiced 
an opinion against any continuance of 


price control in the wool industry after . 


the war. 

Speaking on the matter, the President 
of the British Wool Federation is reported 
to have stated that the wool basis of 64’s 
tops was now one hundred per cent higher 
than was the case before the war, where- 
as a rise of only 60 per cent had been 
shown in the case of artificial fibers. 

This indication of the trend of the mind 
of a body which, to a great extent, con- 
trols the market in which the bulk of our 
Australian wool clip is sold, is a matter 
Which should not be allowed to escape the 
notice of those bodies upon whose shoulders 
the satisfactory disposal of our wool must 
fall. If we are to sacrifice the present 
system of price control, what are we going 
to put in its place? Are we to return to 
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the old and unsatisfactory method of sell- 
ing the product by auction? Is the grower 
to have a say as to the price at which his 
product shall be sold, or is the whole price 
control to be placed in the hands of the 
manufacturer? If the whole wool industry 
is to be prevented from falling into a state 
of chaos in the post-war period, some 
definite plan should be developed now, 
satisfactory to grower and manufacturer 
alike, which could be put into operation 
smoothly, immediately the system of price 
control now operating comes to a close. 

No one can foresee what the financial 
positions of the nations of the world will 
be when the present struggle comes to an 
end, but one thing is certain, wool will be 
grown and will have to be sold, after the 
cease-fire has been sounded. Consequently 
it should not be impossible to formulate a 
basis, equitable to all concerned, upon 
which future operations can be built. 

a * * 


There is little question that the demand 
for wool will exist after the war. The re- 
quirements of depleted wardrobes and the 
demand for civilian clothes, will create an 
unprecedented demand in the months im- 
mediately after the war. The problems will 
begin to arise, not in the first or second 
year after hostilities cease, but in the 
succeeding years. With every country in 
the world improverished by war expendi- 
ture, with European nations, who prior to 
the war were buyers of reasonably large 
quantities of our wool, seeking to reestab- 
lish themselves and their national indus- 
tries under crippled financial conditions, 
the disposal of our wool by any but fixed 
price conditions would tend to a lowering 
of values because of lack of competition. 
If we reverted to the auction system there 
would be only two countries—England and 
the United States of America, left to com- 
pete in the bidding. The rest of the pre- 
war wool buying countries will have been 
so financially crippled and their industries 
so thoroughly destroyed, that they would 
not be in a position to compete. Their 
only hope of buying wool would be by 
flooding this country with their manu- 
factured goods immediately their factories 
come into production. Under such circum- 
stances, the last state would be worse than 
the first for Australia. 

The only hope that really stands out 
for the successful development of our post- 
war market for our wool is that of pooled 
buying at a pre-determined price. It is 
just such a state of things which is 
visualized in clause 4 of the Atlantic 
Charter. By the creation of a world wool 
pool, which would be in a position to ac- 
quire the whole of the available supply of 
wool, at a pre-determined price, based on 
appraisement, and paid for from a com- 
mon fund, with an international backing, 
then supplies of wool could be made avail- 
able to the various nations requiring it, 
and payment could be made by exports to 
a similar international pool, through which 
those exports could be diverted along 


channels where they would bring the best 
returns and supply existing needs. 
This may all sound very involved, but 





nothing is more certain than that, to tide 
over the years succeeding the war, without 
involving the world in a trade depression 
unequaled in history, some planned system 
of international economics must be put 
into operation. 


New Home Sconomics 
Director for Meat Board 





ISS Jessie Alice Cline, former pro- 

fessor of home economics at the 
University of Missouri, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Department of 
Home Economics of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. 

Miss Cline is an outstanding re- 
search scientist in the field of meat 
cookery, having pioneered in this study 
along with Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture. She 
was in charge of food preparation and 
food preparation research at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri from 1928 to 1939. 

Miss Cline has been closely associ- 
ated with the activities of the Board 
since its earliest days, serving on the 
Cooperative Meat Investigations Com- 
mittee and last year directing the 
Board’s quantity cookery research 
study in meat at the University of 
Texas. At present, she is also a mem- 
ber of the American Home Economics 
Association committee dealing with 
fundamental terms used in food pre- 
paration. 

Miss Cline belongs to many organi- 
zations, including: Home Economics 
Women in Business; Omicron Nu, 
home economics honorary; Sigma 
Delta Epsilon, women in scientific ‘re- 
search; Gamma Sigma Delta, honorary 
agricultural fraternity for men and 
women; and American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 








long - looked -for permanent 
price ceiling on lamb and mutton 
carcasses and cuts at wholesale and 
retail levels has now been issued. It 
became effective December 23, 1942 
and is known as Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 239. 
History 

It will be remembered that the Of- 
fice of Price Administration issued a 
temporary price ceiling on lamb car- 
casses and cuts at the general level 
prevailing between July 27 to 31, 
1942, inclusive. This period of time 
was selected as the base period for 
lamb carcasses because, in the opinion 
of the O.P.A., these carcass prices re- 
flected a price to producers in accord- 
ance with the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended. The 
highest price of the four alternatives 
below which ceilings could not be set 
in the case of lamb was the average 
price for the years 1920 to 1929 in- 
clusive. 

A temporary price ceiling was placed 
on mutton at the general level of 
prices existing during September 28 
to October 2, 1942. The justification 
for this temporary ceiling was never 
known. It did not conform to the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
as amended, nor to Executive Order 
No. 9250, issued by the President on 
October 3, 1942, because sheep had 
never reached parity, the highest of 
the alternatives below which a ceiling 
could not be placed according to law. 
Bases for Ceiling Prices 

With this as the history of price 
ceilings on lamb and mutton, the Re- 
vised Maximum Price Regulation es- 
tablished permanent ceilings. The ceil- 
ings, in this order, on lamb carcasses 
and cuts at wholesale are based on 
the average prices prevailing during 
July 27 to 31, inclusive, as in the 
original order. In the case of lamb at 
retail the price charged by each re- 
tailer is based on the highest price he 
charged for the same cut between July 
27 to 31, inclusive. The individual re- 
tailer may charge the same price that 
he received under the temporary order 
for his individual store. 


The dollar-and-cent prices for mut- 
ton at wholesale are figured on a three- 
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PERMANENT CEILIN 


On Lamb 


cents-per-pound increase over the 
temporary base period of September 
28 to October 2 in order to conform 
to the law. The retailer may also add 
this three cents per pound. 
Maximum Prices 

Packer and wholesaler prices for the 
base zones (2, 3, and 4) for the vari- 
ous grades of lamb and mutton are 
given in the table below. To these 
base figures, the differentials allowed 
for each may be added. (See “Zoning” 
below.) It should be remembered that 
lower prices than those established in 
this Revised Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 239 may be charged, demand- 
ed, paid or offered. These’ are maxi- 
mum prices established in dollars per 
hundredweight f. o. b. distribution 
point. 






and Mutton 


By J. M. Jones 





to permit fair distribution of the 
available supply of lamb and mutton 
fér civilian consumption, the United 
States has been divided into 10 zones 
as indicated on the accompanying map. 
The zones marked 2, 3, and 4 are the 
base price zones for lamb and mutton. 
The ones outside of the base zones are 
allowed the following price increases | 
over the base prices to cover increased 
costs of freight, icing, etc.: Zone one, 
$1.50 per hundredweight over base 
zones; zone five, 50 cents; zone six, 
75 cents; zone seven, $1.00; zone eight, 
$1.25; zone nine, $1.50; zone ten, $1.75 
per hundred pounds increase over base 
price. For example, the base price for 
lamb carcasses grading A (good) is 
$25 per hundred in zones 2, 3, and 4; 
the price in California and New York 


Prices in the Base Zones 








Lamb Mutton 











Item Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade Grade 
AA A B Cc s M R 

Carcass: 
Round dressed, pluck out..................... 26.50 25.00 23.00 20.75] 13.75 12.50 11.25 
Round dressed, pluck in..........0...000......... 25.50 24.00 22.00 19.75) 12.75 11.50 10.25 
Hindsaddle or hindquarter....................... 30.50 28.75 26.25 23.50) 17.25 16.00 14.75 
Foresaddle or forequarter......................... 22.75 21.50 20.00 18.25) 10.50 9.25 8.00 
SE RAE SS a ie Sa a ee eee Ae 30.75 29.50 28.00 25.50| 18.75 17.50 16.25 
Loin, single or double.....................00.......... 31.00 28.25 23.25 19.75) 15.25 13.75 12.25 
Hotel rack, single or double..................... 34.50 31.75 27.50 23.00} 16.50 14.75 12.75 
ee | a eee 19.50 19.00 18.50 17.50| 9.25 8.25 7.25 
ME TN oc agence narecene 11.50 11.50 11.50 10.50} 7.25 7.25 6.50 
Kosher foresaddle or forequarter............. 23.25 22.00 20.50 18.75) 11.00 9.75 8.50 
Kosher bracelet, whole or half................. 27.25 25.75 28.25 19.75) 14.25 12.75 11.25 
Kosher chuck, whole or half..................... 21.50 20.75 20.00 19.00| 10.00 9.00 8.00 
BE ES SR RA SR cere Oe OSES ag te IN EE I nn ea ET 29.50 
a oa ea a aos a tasenadcsdcsiah 30.00 
IT UI) NN ee a ee Se ae canst Saye casecihsdacecuactowial 20.00 
Ine US a a ae csesunahcamerde 16.00 
Ee I I ner i oes Neccvccsndvcdecancese¥er 9.50 








“Round dressed” means the type of 
dressing in which the pelt, head, front 
and hind trotters (feet), and all in- 
ternal organs except kidneys and melts 
(fats covering kidney and inner sur- 
face) are removed. “‘Pluck’”’ means the 
lungs, liver and heart, which may be 
left in or out. 

It will be noted that there is a $2 
spread between the A-grade and B- 
grade which indicates the difference 
between a “good” fat carcass and one 
with less finish. These differentials ap- 
parently are set to encourage proper 


feeding. 


Zoning 
In carrying out the plan designed 


for the same grade carcass is $26.50 
per hundred pounds. 
Grading 

All carcasses and wholesale cuts, ex- 
cept chuck, breast, shank, boneless 
shoulder roll, kidney, or boneless meat 
for civilian consumption must be 
graded and stamped according to 
government specifications: four grades 
for lamb, three for yearlings, and three 
for mutton. If the official U.S. grade 
mark has been placed by an official 
grader, the grade letter is not required. 
This stamp must appear eight times on 
a carcass in such a manner that in 
case the carcass is broken and sold in 
wholesale cuts, each wholesale cut will 
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LAMB CEILING PRICE ZONES 


have the proper government mark. 

Different letters are used to denote 
the quality of the carcass instead of 
names. Lambs are graded by the fol- 
lowing letters: AA, prime and choice; 
A, good; B, commercial; and C, utility. 
Yearling carcasses will be graded with 
the same letters as lamb carcasses 
with the exception that choice yearling 
carcasses will carry the letter A; good, 
B; grades below, C. Mutton divided 
into three grades is: S, good or better 
carcasses; M, commercial; R, utility or 
lower. 

Under normal conditions the per- 
centages for each grade of the total 
lamb crop is divided approximately as 
follows: AA, 5 to 10 per cent; A, 55 to 
60 per cent; B, 20 to 25 per cent; C, 5 
to 10 per cent. 

Special Allowances 

The foregoing includes the principal 
features of the regulation, but there 
are many exceptions provided which 
allow additions and reductions to zone 
lamb and mutton prices. All of these 
increases and decreases are the same 
for each zone and are based on dollars 
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and cents per hundred pounds of dress- 
ed lamb and mutton: 


(a) Independent wholesalers and inde- 
pendent hotel supply houses may add 25 
cents on wholesale cuts. 


(b) For wrapping lunch or mutton 
carcasses in one stockinette, 10 cents may 
be added; in two stockinettes or kraft 
paper, 25 cents may be added. 


(c) For boxing boneless lamb or mutton, 
25 cents per hundred may be added. 

(d) For freezing by seller, 25 cents may 
be added. : 

(e) For freezing by commercial freezer, 
for material, labor, and _ transportation 
calculated at the lowest common ‘carrier 
rate, 50 cents per hundred may be added. 

(f) For removing protective membrane 
and cleaning of all particles and prepar- 
ing’ lamb and mutton kidneys, $6.25 per 
hundred. 

(g) For packing kidneys in one-pound 
cartons and in shipping containers, $3.25 
per hundred. 

(h) For preparing pickled mutton and 
packing hardwood barrels, $3.50 per hund- 
red. 

(i) For transportation from the point 
at which meat was slaughtered to seller’s 
distribution point within same zone and 
in zones 2, 3, and 4, a charge equal to 
cost of transportation not exceeding 50 


cents per hundred may be made. If in 
zones 1 or 5 to 10 inclusive, a 25 cent 
charge may be made. 


(j) If meat is delivered from the distri- 
bution point to the buyer’s place of busi- 
ness located within a radius of 25 miles, 
the seller may charge 25 cents per hund- 
red; if over 25 miles, the seller may add 
the actual cost of transportation, but not 
to exceed 50 cents per hundred in zones 1, 
5 to 10, inclusive, and 75 cents from a dis- 
tribution point in price zones 2, 3, or 4. 
The total charge for transportation and de- 
livery of meat from place of slaughter to 
distribution point may not exceed 50 cents 
per hundred in price zones 1, 5 to 10, in- 
clusive, or 75 cents in zones 2, 3, or 4. 

(k) If sales are made to wholesalers or 
jobbers by slaughterers in less than car- 
load quantities, the seller shall deduct. 50 
cerits per hundred; in carload sales, 75 
cents per hundred. A shipment by motor 
truck of 15,000 or more is considered a 
carload. 

Locally dressed lamb or mutton, 
slaughtered in the price zone north oi 
the Potomac River (No. 9) and deliv- 
ered within 75 miles, is given $1 per 
hundred more. To this price is added 
an additional 50 cents for slaughter of 
kosher lambs. 
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Allotment of Shearing 
Equipment 


OVERNMENT orders from War 

Materials headquarters permitting 
manufacturers to order their raw ma- 
terials for making shearing machines 
have been issued. 

“Until these orders were received 
we naturally could not start manu- 
facturing shearing equipment for 
1943,” states E. K. Ploner, manager 
of the Stewart Shearing Machine Divi- 
sion of the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company. “Now that the way is clear, 
we are doing everything in our power 
to get materials in quickly so we can 
process and assemble machines in time 
for the season. To insure fair distribu- 
tion of Stewart shearing equipment, 
we will allot Stewart machines to our 
distributors in quantities determined 
by their 1939 - 1940 - 1941 average 
needs.” 

To purchase shearing equipment 
simply see your regular dealer. No 
priority is required. County rationing 
boards do not govern the sale of shear- 
ing machines. 

Commenting on the supply of ma- 
chines, Mr. Ploner said: “Under nor- 
mal conditions, the quantity of ma- 
chines we will be permitted to make 
for 1943 would seem sufficient to meet 
requirements. Under present condi- 
tions, however, the demand will doubt- 
less exceed the supply unless everyone 
gets the utmost use out of his old 
equipment. If you can fix up your old 
machine by ordering repair parts in- 
stead of a new one, it is your patriotic 
duty to do so. I suggest that wool 
growers and shearers anticipate their 
needs and see their dealers as early as 
possible.” 

The following statement was also 
made after a meeting at Chicago on 
December 3, presided over by C. G. 
Randell of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. This meeting was attend- 
ed by officers of state extension de- 
partments and others interested in 
sheep shearing. There was general dis- 
cussion of the problems of sheep shear- 
ing equipment and of obtaining shear- 
ers in 1943. 


New shearing machines, handpieces, 
combs, cutters and replacement parts 
will be available in 1943, but in conforma- 
tion to national emergency requirements, 
manufacturers will not offer the usual 
wide variety of machines, nor will gaso- 
line engines be supplied with the ma- 
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chines. All essential items of equipment, 
however, such as handpieces, clutch 
brackets, jointed shafts, combs and cut- 
ters, etc., adaptable to all shearing re- 
quirements, single and multiple-units, will 
be available according to present manu- 
facturing plans. 

An announcement by a leading shearing 
equipment manufacturer to appear in the 
near future will say: “Getting every avail- 
able pound of wool is a vital necessity this 
year. Clothing and blanketing U. S. armed 
forces that may total 714 million men, as 
well as taking care of urgent civilian 
needs, is a major responsibility for every- 
one in the wool producing industry. In 
addition, our government will require 18,- 
000,000 shearling pelts for lining aviator’s 
flying suits. Wool wil help win the war.” 


Predatory Animal Work 
On Bombing Ranges 


yo over 13 million acres of pub- 
lic lands set aside for bombing 
ranges and other special military use, 
protection is afforded for predatory 
animals. This is because no hunters or 
other citizens are allowed to enter 
these areas. 

In cooperation with the Fish and 
Wildlife Service, the National Wool 
Growers Association has been working 
with the War Department ‘to secure 
permission for government hunters 
and trappers to carry on their work 
on the reserved land. The following 
excerpt from a letter written by W. R. 
Riter, Acting Chief of the Division of 
Predator and Animal Control of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, shows that 
some progress has been made. 

We have just received word from 
Colonel John J. O’Brien, Real Estate Of- 
ficer of the Corps of Engineers, in which 
he indicates that blanket permission can 
not be given to conduct predatory animal 





_ control work on bombing ranges. He sug- 


gests, however, that Fish and Wildlife 
Service representatives contact the com- 
manding officer of each range and ar- 
range with him an appropriate time to go 
into the areas. It will also be necessary 
for our representatives to make arrange- 
ments with the local commanders when 
such work is contemplated in order to 
preclude the possibility of the hunters’ 
sustaining injury as a result of bombing 
practice. We are now getting out a circu- 
lar to our field men to pass on this in- 
formation and to request them to make 
their arrangements with local commanding 
officers of the bombing ranges. 

Sheepmen interested in this question 
will do well to contact the command- 
ing officer of the ranges in their 
vicinities. 





Wool Bags 


wool bag situation has been 
cleared considerably following a 
conference in Washington, D.C., on 
December 14 with Mr. Arthur R. Howe 
of the War Production Board. 

The outlook for new burlap for 
wool bags is approximately 1,800,000 
yards, which is sufficient to furnish 
about 300,000 new bags. Most of this 
material will be 10-ounce burlap with 
some 12-ounce. Approximately 600,- 
000 new paper bags will be available 
according to reliable reports, and 600,- 
000 used wool bags. This would make 
up the total national requirement of 
1,500,000 bags. 

The provision in former order M-221 
restricted to 50 per cent of former 
sales new bags which a dealer could 
sell to a customer. 

The wool trade proposes an informal 
pool of used wool bags, with dealers 
reporting to C. Willard Bigelow, sec- 
retary of the Boston Wool Trade As- 
sociation, the number of bags they will 
be able to furnish up to February 1. 
Mr. Bigelow’s address is 263 Summer 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

State association secretaries can 
communicate directly with Mr. Bige- 
low regarding the ordering of carloads 
of bags, or they can furnish him names 
of wholesale bag dealers in their states, 
and arrangements can be made for the 
pool to ship to dealers, who in turn 
sell to growers. Requirements for each 
state should be sent to Mr. Bigelow. 


Under the pool that is being formed 
by the dealers, it is proposed that No. 
1 short bags be furnished to Texas 
warehouses or wholesalers at 35 cents 
and longer bags to the West and 
Northwest at 50 cents, freight paid, 
cleaned and mended. These charges 
are 10 cents below the maximum 
ceiling prices set up by the Office of 
Price Administration, and _ include 
freight. 


A summary of the revised maximum 
price regulation on second hand bags 
follows: 

Revised Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 55 issued December 2 and effective 
December 8, 1942, places ceilings on all 
types of bag containers, regardless of 
any contract or former agreement. 
This order provides that lower prices 
than those set forth below “may be 
charged, demanded, paid or offered.” 


Wool bags constructed of 10 to 12- 
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ounce burlap are included in this order 
and are priced according to size and 
condition, f.o.b. shipping point: 

6 foot "_.....45 cents 
6% foot wool bag 50 cents 
7 foot wool bag 55 cents 
7% foot wool bag 60 cents 

These prices are for bags that have 
been cleaned, mended and are ready 
for use, designated as processed. All 
unprocessed bags are 10 cents under 
the above prices f.o.b. shipping point. 
A premium of 5 per cent may be 
charged the consumer for these pro- 
cessed bags plus the actual freight in- 
curred (1) if the resale is made to a 
consumer for use by such consumer in 
sacking wool, (2) if such premium is 
not divided with any other person, and 
(3) if an invoice is delivered to the 
purchaser showing the amount of such 
charges and the shipping points be- 
tween which the freight added was in- 
curred. On unprocessed bags a prem- 
ium of three-fourths of one cent per 
bag may be charged. 

If second-hand bags are sold in lots 
containing more than one type, size or 
weight of bags the maximum price for 
the lot is based on the type, size or 
weight of the bag in the lot having 
the lowest maximum price. 


Wool Specialist At 
Colorado College 


UGENE BERTONE has been em- 
ployed by the Colorado State Col- 
lege Experiment Station as wool tech- 
nologist. He comes to the experiment 
station from the laboratory of Dr. J. I. 
Hardy, senior animal fiber technologist 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at the Beltsville research center, Belts- 
ville, Maryland. 

Mr. Bertone is a graduate of Colo- 
rado State College, having received a 
bachelor of science degree in animal 
husbandry at the college in 1938, after 
taking part of his undergraduate work 
at Cornell University. 





At the experiment station he is re- 
placing Leroy Van Horn, who resigned 
to work for the Utah State Agricul- 
tural College. He will conduct wool re- 
search as well as teach and operate 
the wool laboratory and wool scour- 
ing equipment. His teaching will in- 
clude some meat classes in the absence 
of Melvin Hazaleus, now in the U. S. 
Marine Corps. 
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Gold Medal €ssay Winner 


IGNAL distinction has been achiev- 
7 ed by Dick McWhorter, son of 
Mr. and Mrs. V. O. McWhorter of 
Yakima, Washington, and a member of 
this year’s graduating class of the 
State College of Washington, in win- 
ning the Gold Medal in the 1942 essay 
contest of the Saddle and Sirloin Club 
of Chicago. 

This contest, inaugurated by the late 
Robert H. Ogilvie in 1912 and con- 
tinued since then with the exception 
of the war years 1914 to 1921, is open 
to all undergraduates in agricultural 
colleges in the United States and 
Canada, so the honor attached to win- 
ning in the competition is readily 
understood. . 


Dick McWhorter 


The number of essays submitted this 
year is not given in the announcement 
of the contest winners, but of the 
twenty best ones, young McWhorter’s 
stood first. Howard Hopkins, another 
student of the Washington College, 
submitted the second best essay and 
won the silver medal, while Anthony 
G. Mathis of Iowa State College won 
the bronze medal. The essays were 
judged by Col. E. N. Wentworth of 
Armour and Company; C. J. Weyker 
of The Corn Belt Farm Dailies, a prize 
winner in the contest of 1924, and 
William E. Ogilvie of the International 
Live Stock Exposition, a winner of 
medals in 1924 and 1925. 

In writing to the topic of this year’s 
competition, “Program for a Livestock 


Farm,’ Mr. McWhorter describes the 
year-round operation of a sheep flock 
in the State of Washington with a sim- 
plicity that reflects the freshness of the 
green pastures on which the flock 
feeds. “It was unanimously agreed,” 
the judges’ comment reads, “that the 
first essay was especially outstanding. 
It is not as typical of true essay style 
as have been winners in previous years, 
but seldom has a winning paper been 
as compelling in interest. In its vivid 
description of all the features involved, 
it gives a remarkable picture of a wide 
sweep of country and the variety of 
problems the western livestock pro- 
ducer has to face. The author shows a 
thorough familiarity with the multiple 
details characteristic of the specialized 
lamb raising industry.” 

The Sterling Silver Cup, offered by 
the Saddle and Sirloin Club to the 
college making the best showing in 
the contest, according to the ranking 
of the top twenty entries, was won 
this year by the University of Wis- 
consin, with seven successful essays. 
Second place was won by the State 
College of Washington, with four. 


Sheep Coats 


HOULD a sheep owner put coats 
on his sheep when they go on the 
range? 

The University of Wyoming wool 
department has been experimenting 
with, and tabulating non-experimental 
results of this debated matter. Some 
of those results are, according to Dr. 
Robert H. Burns, head of the wool 
department at Wyoming, about half a 
pound more wool a year from coated 
sheep, some increase in lambing, de- 
crease in death loss and in feed con- 
sumption. But he is not saying yet 
that the cost of the coats is made up 
from results. It may or it may not be. 

In July of 1941 some 343 ewes 
which belonged to the Flag Ranch 
were dressed in new coats at about 
$1 each. Other ewes of similar con- 
dition were left with them uncoated. 
After eleven months the coated ewes 
had half an inch more fleece. The clean 
fleece weight was in their favor by .51 
of a pound. But by the end of the 
eleven months 115 coats had been lost 
on buck brush, barbed wire, and snags. 
They were replaced by new outfits. 

Apparently the increase in clean 
wool would pay for sheep coats if the 
coats might be used for two years. 
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Domestic Wool In 
Military Contracts 


T THE meeting of the Wool Tex- 

tile Manufacturers Advisory Com- 
mittee with the War Production Board 
recently domestic wool growers were 
criticized for insisting that domestic 
wool be used in military contracts, 
thereby increasing the costs of the 
products. 

This criticism reveals a peculiar and 
complete disregard of certain economic 
and physical factors affecting markets 
for domestic wool which have a direct 
bearing on the very existence of the 
American wool growing industry. 

Due to the disparity in prices in 
favor of foreign wools, the prices of 
which are set by the governments of 
the producing areas, domestic wool 
has only one market—the military 
market. Wool textile manufacturers 
are using very little domestic wool in 
products manufactured for civilian 
use. They are using imported wools 
because they are cheaper, and in many 
instances have additional advantages 
in lower processing costs and more 
uniform results. Foreign wools are 
available commercially and apparently 
will continue in supply. Therefore, 
manufacturers producing the quantity 
of wool textile products permitted for 
civilian use have available a plentiful 
supply of foreign-grown wools at prices 
which, grade for grade, are approxi- 
mately 15 per cent cheaper than 
domestic-grown wools. 

But there is a further most import- 
ant factor in favor of foreign-grown 
wools which is the result of the 
methods used by the Office of Price 
Administration in establishing a form- 
ula for costs and selling prices of wool 
textiles. The basis of the formula in 
all instances used the lowest raw ma- 
terial costs as the index for figuring 
markups. The lowest costs are those 
for foreign wools. If wool textile manu- 
facturers were now to use domestic 
wools at prevailing ceiling prices, the 
price formula of the Office of Price 
Administration would have to be re- 
vised to allow for the additional raw 
material costs. Otherwise, wool textile 
manufacturers could not use domestic 
wool in new or “comparable” products 
except at a loss. 

It will be seen, therefore, that under 
rules for price fixing established by 
the Office of Price Administration the 
use of domestic wool for civilian pur- 
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poses is made practically impossible, 
and the use of foreign-grown wools 
becomes an economic necessity. The 
Textile Section of the Office of Price 
Administration understands this. In 
fact, statisticians in the Office of Price 
Administration have compiled some 
figures showing that the use of domes- 
tic wool in civilian products would 
entail an added cost of some 60 odd 
million dollars to wool manufacturers. 

So the situation at the present time 
is: 

1. Foreign wools, due to regulations of 
the governments in the producing areas, 
are landed here below the prices of domes- 
tic wools. 

2. The bulk of these importations are 
financed by the United States Govern- 
ment to relieve foreign wool growers of 


a surplus which has no other active 
market. 


3. Restrictions on civilian production 
make the military market the chief market 
for all wools, domestic and foreign. 

4. The price formula of the Office of 
Price Administration bases costs and 
methods of markup on the lowest priced 
raw materials. Grade for grade these are 
foreign wools. 

5. Therefore, if domestic wool is not 
consumed for military purposes, it has no 
other market because the same raw Ma- 
terial of foreign origin is available for 
civilian production ‘at lower prices, 

6. If the higher cost domestic wools were 
necessary for civilian production due to the 
lack of foreign wools, the formula for 
arriving at selling prices for wool textiles, 
established by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, would have to be revised. 

The War Production Board and the 
Office of Price Administration do not 
frown upon importation of woolens 
and products made of wool textiles. 
On the contrary, they approve of im- 
portations which do not interfere with 
the war program, on the basis 
that they provide the civilian public 
with a stock-pile of necessary woolen 
products without any strain on our 
supplies of raw wool and without utili- 
zing labor needed for the war effort. 
At the same time operations in the 
worsted end of the wool textile in- 
dustry are scaling down steadily, rate 
of employment is decreasing, and the 
number of shifts is being reduced. It 
is becoming more apparent that the 
rate of operations for military purposes 
is not sufficient to keep the American 
wool textile industry operating at the 
high level of the latter part of 1941 
and the first part of 1942. The manu- 
facture of uniform materials and uni- 
forms in countries where our forces 
are operating will further decrease 


military demands. fF. E. Ackerman 








Paper Bags Satisfacton 


EMBERS of the Routt-Moffa 
Wool Growers Association (Co- 
orado) in cooperation with the Moffat 
County Extension Service, tested the 
new paper bag last spring and have 
found it to be a satisfactory substitute 
for the shipment of wool, providing 
sufficient number of jute bags will 
not be available for the 1943 clip. 
The new paper bag was tried by 
many outstanding wool growers of § 
northwestern Colorado and they found 
this modern bag for wool to be made 
of tough twisted paper twine, the same 
kind of sturdy material from which 
paper fleece twine is made. Wool 
growers found the open mesh paper 
bag easy to handle, easy to re-sew and 
easy to put over the wool ring. The 
paper bag weighs the same as the jute 
burlap bag, and can be patched just 
as easily as the burlap. It was found 
that in transit some dirt was picked 
up on the outer surface due to the 
open-mesh construction, but that was 
not of too great importance since the 
dirt picked up and that shifting out 
just about balances each other. Numer- 
ous packed bags were sampled at the 
railroad dock. Wool growers, wool 
buyers, and the extension service found 
that by ripping the chain-stitched side 
seam it was easy to rip out the re-sew. 
Brands placed on the paper bags § 
show up clearly, and it was also found 
when filling the paper bags that wool 
tramped down satisfactorily and the 
mesh contruction had a tendency to 
hold the wool down in place and keep 
it from jumping up as it does 
in the burlap bag. It is understood 
that this bag has also been thoroughly 
approved by the Consolidated Freight 
Classification Committee and placed 
on a rate parity with burlap wool bags. 
Wool growers in northwestern 
Colorado favor this type of packaging 
method rather than adopting the bal- 
ing system, as the latter would increase 
the cost of production as all sheep 
would have to be tagged. Due to the 
war emergencies, balers probably 
could not be furnished growers in suf- 
ficient numbers. However, balers have 
also been tested in Moffat County. 
Approximately 200 paper bags of wool 
were tested and shipped from Moffat 
County in 1942. 
Gordon C. Winn, 
Moffat County 
Extension Agent. 
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Cexas Wool and chair Growers 


T the close of one of its most suc- 

cessful years in point of member- 
ship gains and financial position, the 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Associ- 
ation held its annual gathering in San 
Antonio on December 3 to 5. 

The report of association affairs 
during the fiscal year ending on Oc- 
tober 31, as made by Secretary Vestel 
Askew, told of an increase of 1,670 in 
memberships (more than twice the in- 
crease for the preceding year and the 
largest in any one year since 1915) 
and of financial assets amounting to 
$14,914.90 and exceeding those of any 
year in the organization’s history. 

It was a year also of unusual activity 
and accomplishment on the part of 
association officials, both at Washing- 
ton and at home, in connection with 
all angles of the war program affecting 
the wool and mohair industry. In re- 
viewing this work on behalf of wool 
and mohair growers, Secretary Askew 
told the convention: “The credit must 
be given President Earwood, Charles 
A. Stewart, our traffic counsel, the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
and to the fact that you are among 
the 10,000 Texas sheep and goat rais- 
ers who subscribe to the belief that 
10,000 voices speaking as one are 
louder than one voice alone. Without 
the support of thousands of producers 
little, if anything, would ever be ac- 
complished.” 

The task of maintaining the excel- 
lent record set during 1942 was turned 
over to Mr. Horace Fawcett of Del Rio, 
who succeeds Mr. Earwood as presi- 
dent; to Messrs. Marsh Lea, Fort 
Stockton, first vice president; Len M. 
Mertz of San Angelo, second vice 
president; and Mr. Askew, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Despite gasoline and tire rationing, 
approximately 400 sheep and goat men 
attended the convention and were well 
repaid in the information obtained 
from an excellent program. Governor 
Coke R. Stevenson, ranchman and 
former director of the Texas Associ- 
ation from Junction, talked to the 
gathering on gasoline and other ration- 
ing in the state. Rules and regulations 
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of the Selective Service System and 
Manpower Commission were handled 
by Major A. J. Lewis, regional head of 
the National Selective Service Board 
at Dallas. J. B. Wilson, chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, dis- 
cussed the’various W.P.B. and O.P.A. 
regulations affecting the wool and 
mohair industry and emphasized the 





Horace Fawcett, Del Rio ranchman, who 
heads the Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers 
Association for 1943. 


need for the work of the American 
Wool Council. O. C. Fisher, Congress- 
man-elect from the 21st Congressional 
district of Texas, Dr. A. G. Black, 
governor of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, and Mark McGee, director of 
the Texas Office of Price Administra- 
tion at Fort Worth, also addressed the 
convention. 
Resolutions 

The views of the Texas Sheep and 
Goat Raisers Association on national 
and local matters pertaining to the 
industry of its members were set up 


and adopted in the following manner: 
Traffic: 

O.D.T. Order No. 21 limits hauling dis- 
tances of various commodities including 
livestock by truck to 300 miles. Therefore, 


be it resolved that we are opposed to O. 
D. T. Order No. 21 as applicable to live- 
stock in those areas without the service 
of direct rail connections to market. 
Legislative: . 

H. R. Bill No. 7762 contemplates th 
granting of additional wartime powers to 
our national executives. In view of present 
laws, such contemplated measures as H. 
R. 7762 seem wholly unnecessary. There- 
fore, be it resolved that the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association is unalter- 
ably opposed to H.R. 7762 or any similar 
bill and requests that our Texas Senators 
and Congressmen take cognizance of this 
fact. 

co * * 

Whereas, there is a need for a central 
method of registering tattoo marks for 
sheep and goats in Texas in order to curb 
theft, now therefore be it resolved that we 
favor the establishment of some central 
authority, under an existing state agency, 
whereby owners of livestock who desire to 
do so, may register their tattoo mark and 
obtain exclusive right to use same. 
Ranch Equipment: 

Whereas a shortage in horse-shoes and 
nails, repair parts for engines, windmills 
and_shearing machines is becoming acute, 
and unless some relief is granted a curtail- 
ment of ranching operations is inevitable, 
therefore, be it resolved that this matter 
be brought to the attention of the proper 
officials for appropriate action. 

Gasoline Rationing: 

We reiterate our position in opposition 
to gasoline rationing as a rubber conserva- 
tion measure and heartily endorse the 
stand of our Governor, Coke R. Stevenson, 
in opposition to same. Since gasoline ra- 
tioning is presently in effect, we ask of 
the proper authorities that ranchmen and 
those necessary to the production and 
marketing of our products be granted ade- 
quate gasoline. 


Predatory Animals: 

Whereas, predatory animals are_ re- 
sponsible for serious losses to the sheep 
and goat industry of Texas and due to the 
efficient work of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, 
cooperating with the Livestock Sanitary 
Commission of Texas, these animals can 
be controlled in the country devoted to 
sheep and goat raising, and 

Whereas, it is well known that predatory 
animals increase so rapidly when un- 
wnolested that if the present campaign 
against them should be reduced in scope 
their numbers and their depredations 
would immediately increase to such an 
extent that they would seriously affect 


meat and wool production in a short time, 
* * * 
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Therefore, be it resolved by the Texas 
Sheep and Goat Raisers Association in 
annual convention assembled in San An- 
tonio, Texas, on December 5, 1942, that 
we thoroughly endorse the work that has 
been done by the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Interior, in co- 
operation with the Livestock Sanitary 
Commission of Texas, and that we recom- 
mend that the men engaged as hunters 
be for all purposes treated as necessary 
and essential to agriculture and to the war 
production program, and that we further 
recommend that a state appropriation in 
the present amount be made for the en- 
suing biennum; and that a federal ap- 
propriation of not less than $1,000,000, as 
authorized for this purpose, be made for 
the ensuing fiscal year. 





Hampshire Sheep 
Advertising Program 


LANS for a wide campaign of pub- 
licity for the Hampshire breed of 
sheep were made at the annual meet- 
ing of the American Hampshire Sheep 
Association on December 1 in Chicago. 
A special committee will handle the 
advertising work. 


Mrs. Helen T. Belote, secretary of 
the association, reported that the 
Hampshire organization had just 
closed the biggest year in its history, 
with 458 new members from 39 states, 
over 30,000 new pedigrees recorded, 
and more than 15,000 transfers made. 
Membership covers every state in the 
United States, the leading states, in 
numbers of Hampshires recorded, be- 
ing: Missouri, Montana, North Dakota, 
Colorado, Kentucky, South Dakota, 
Oregon, Illinois, Virginia, Iowa, Min- 
nesota, and Kansas. 

The association voted to buy $10,- 
000 worth of war bonds and to 
establish an honor roll of names of 
members of the association or their 
immediate families now in the armed 
service. 

Officers elected were: C. Harold 
Hopkins, California, president; W. F. 
Glenn, Texas, vice president, and Mrs. 
Belote, secretary. New directors are 
E. H. Street, Utah, for District 2; W. 
F. Renk, Wisconsin, for District 5; 
V. B. Vandiver, Missouri, for District 
7, and L. T. Dwyer of Indiana and 
B. E. Groom of North Dakota as di- 
rectors at large. Mr. Groom succeeds 
Malcolm Moncreiffe of Wyoming, a 


board member for many years. 
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Better Returns Prom 
Better Range 


a 1932 a sheep permittee with a per- 

mit for 5975 ewes on the Caribou 
National Forest bought the 1855 ewes 
of another permittee that were carried 
on an adjacent forest allotment. The 
permit for the 1855 ewes was not re- 
newed, and the allotment formerly 
used by these 1855 ewes was added 
to the allotment used by the purchaser, 
for the 5975 ewes he continued to 
operate. The purchaser of the 1855 
ewes sold them immediately at a loss 
of approximately $4,000. 


The effect of this transaction was a 
probable reduction of 25 per cent in 
the use of the two allotments after 
they were combined and used by the 
5975 ewes, since the two allotments 
are adjacent and are a similar type of 
range. 

This operator’s record shows the 
following changes in his production 
during the 8-year period 1933 to 1940, 
inclusive: 

1. The lamb crop marketed was 75 to 80 
per cent, with an average of 78 per cent. 
The average for 1939 and 1940 was 90 
per cent. 

2. Average lamb weights were 68 pounds 
during the early part of the 8-year period, 
and 73 pounds for 1939 and 1940. 

3. Average fleece weights 
from 8 pounds to 9% pounds. 

4. Improved lamb quality was indicated 
by a price increase of about one-half cent 
a pound under comparable market con- 
ditions. 

There was a gradual increase in pro- 
duction starting in 1933, but most of 
the increase in production rates took 
place after the sixth year following the 
adjustment in use of the allotments. 

The following is a comparison of the 
gross revenue of this operation before 
and after the change in production: 

Former Production 

5,975 ewes x 78% lamb crop = 

4,660 lambs marketed; 

4,660 lambs x 68 pound weight = 
316,880 pounds of lamb marketed; 

316,880 pounds x 7 cents price = $22,181 


5,975 ewes x 8 pound fleece weight = 
47,800 pounds of wool marketed; 


increased 





at 30 cent wool price = ................ 14,340 
Gross revenue from lambs 
ae. ee oe eee $36,521 


Present Production 

5,975 ewes x 90% lamb crop = 

5,377 lambs marketed; 

5,377 lambs x 73 pound weight = 
392,521 pounds of lamb marketed; 
392,521 pounds x 71% price = ......... $29,439 

5,975 ewes x 9% pounds fleece weight = 
55,269 pounds of wool marketed; 








at 30 cents wool price = ................ 16,580 
Gross revenue from lambs 
and wool = ..... -$46,019 





This shows an increase in grogg 
revenue of approximately $9500 with 
the same number of ewes. 

When the allotment was added to 
the summer range for the 5,975 ewes, 
the operator considered it desirable to 
operate these in six summer bands 
over the larger range area rather than 
in five bands, as formerly. This added 
about $300 annually to the operating 
cost, so the increase in annual net 
revenue to the operation is $9500 less 
$300, or $9200. The costs of making 
the change are the $4000 loss on the 
sheep which were removed from the 
adjoining allotment, the accrued in- 
terest charge on this $4000 up to the 
time that the increased production 
took place, and the added $300 herd- 
ing cost up to the time the increased 
revenue was realized. Since most of 
this increased production took place 
after the sixth year, a 6 per cent in- 
terest charge on the $4000 during the 
intervening six years would amount to 
approximately $1400, and the added 
cost of herding for the 6-year period 
would be $1800. This amounts to a 
total or “investment” cost of $7200 
and is a small price for an added 
revenue of $9200, which may continue 
indefinitely. 

It is not possible to say that all of 
the increased production is attributable 
to the change in the use of the range, 
since more favorable climatic condi- 
tions during the latter part of the 8- 
year period might have been an im- 
portant factor in the increased pro- 
duction. However, the local weather 
records do not indicate this, insofar 
as the important factor of growing 
season precipitation is concerned. The 
years 1936 to 1938, inclusive, had a 
favorable amount and distribution of 
growing season precipitation, but the 
years 1939 and 1940 were deficient in 
growing season precipitation, with 
1940 comparable in this respect to the 
unfavorable season of 1934. 


The operator who made this adjust- 
ment in the use of the national forest 
range did not otherwise change his 


operations during the 8-year period. He 
made no change in breeding and cull- 
ing practices, winter feeding, lambing 
dates, or methods of handling the 
sheep on the range. 


(This material was prepared by Mont 
Saunderson, Economist, U. S. Forest Ser- 
vice, and Irvin Varner, Supervisor, Caribou 
National Forest.) 
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REVIEW of the wool market for 

1942 delevops factors decidedly 
out of the ordinary that have had a 
distinct influence upon it. The mar- 
ket has largely been made by regu- 
latory measures issued by the War 
Production Board in Washington 
rather than supply and demand. This 
is a time for careful analysis of the 
past year’s business transactions with 
the hope of ascertaining therefrom an 
indication of what may be expected in 
the year 1943. 

The over-all picture may be sum- 
marized about as follows: With the 
exception of the domestic wool clip, 
the wool production of the world is 
virtually controlled by the British ar.d 
the United States Governments. The 
wool growers of all the wool producing 
countries of the world are protected 
against market declines upon cessation 
of hostilities except the wool growers 
of the United States and Argentina. 
The market will, therefore, be madz2 
by prices named by those in control 
of the world’s wool supplies. The do- 
mestic grower in the yeay 1943 will 
be required to merchandise his procuct 
on a controlled market and under con- 
ditions regarding which he has little 
information. 

The rules limiting the amount of 
wool that may be used for civilian 
purposes have been reviewed in these 
columns many times. It appears that 
the restriction in the use of wool in 
this respect will be continued through- 
out the year 1943, and no wool grower 
would object to such limitations if it 
were evident that such a plan was 
necessary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war. There has practically 
been only one customer for domestic 
wool in the season of 1942 and that 
one customer has been the United 
States Government. For this reason, 
the demand has been limited to the 
types of wool required by this cus- 
tomer. It has been difficult to find a 
market at satisfactory values for types 
not included in government specifica- 
tions. Short fine wool is a notable 
instance of exception. 

The market at the close of the year 
is exceptionally well cleared of domes- 
tic wool. This is a direct result of the 
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compromise to which the representa- 
tives of the wool growers agreed in 
the midsummer months with the Tex- 
tile Division of the War Production 
Board. This compromise, as has been 
pointed out, provided for the con- 
tinued use of domestic wool in govern- 
ment contracts as long as adequate 
supplies were available. The contract 
has been well fulfilled. Domestic wool 
is in such limited supply that we can 
no longer consistently object to use 
of foreign wool in government con- 
tracts that may be placed before the 
1943 wool clip is available. 

The price ceiling that was officially 
established on February 28, 1942, has 
served its purpose in preventing a 
runaway market. Values resulting 
from the regulatory measure have, for 
the most part, been satisfactory to the 
wool growing industry. There seems 
little doubt that when the final figure 
has been compiled covering the con- 
sumption of wool in 1942 it will ex- 
ceed anything of record. In 1941 we 
consumed about 1,100,000,000 pounds 
and it is generally expected that the 
final figure on 1942 will exceed 1,- 
200,000,000 pounds, or approximately 
three times our domestic production. 
Of course, the amount of wool that 
will be required in 1943 is an unknown 
quantity. It is pointed out that our 
own government is now well supplied 
with all types of material required to 
equip satisfactorily any possible army 
that may be assembled. Others argue 
that replacement of uniforms in com- 
bat duty is constantly required and 
that this factor, coupled with lease- 
lend requirements, will insure con- 
sumption in the year 1943 comparable 
to that in the past year. 

No one seems to be thinking much 
about civilian requirements and, 
strange to say, we hear little or no 
complaint from clothing men as to 
shortages of merchandise for this pur- 
pose. This forces one to the conclusion 
that excessive stocks were in the 
hands of wholesalers as well as re- 
tailers before the war, otherwise a 
serious shortage of cloth for civilian 
purposes would have developed long 
before this. However, this condition 
cannot continue indefinitely. Sooner 
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or later, and perhaps sooner than 
many contemplate, we will be facing 
a serious shortage of clothing for our 
own people unless conservation orders 
governing the use of wool for this 
purpose are altered. 

Much concern has been displayed 
over the burlap situation. The worst 
bridges are usually those that we never 
cross and, without doubt, this will 
apply to the burlap situation for the 
season of 1943. We have for a year 
past worked in close cooperation with 
the Fiber Division of the War Pro- 
duction Board. Our observation con- 
cerning containers for the 1943 clip 
is about as follows: The two important 
bag manufacturing companies are 
capable of producing about 600,000 
paper bags before May 1. There will 
be available about 600,000 of the re- 
claimed or used bags that will be 
usable in both the territory and fleece 
sections. A conference with the offi- 
cials in Washington indicates that 
there will be sufficient burlap available 
to manufacture about 200,000 new 
burlap bags. This totals 1,400,000 bags 
and it is estimated that it takes about 
one and a quarter to one and a half 
million bags to handle the domestic 
clip of wool. In addition thereto there 
will be a lot of free burlap in the hands 
of various concerns over the United 
States that will be available for the 
manufacture of wool bags. We are 
quite confident that the 1943 wool clip 
will be bagged without difficulty. The 
agitation concerning the baling of wool 
at country points and the use of cotton 
bags would seem to be unwarranted. 
Growers will have enough trouble 
securing labor to operate their outfits 
without being annoyed by compulsory 
baling or shipping regulations. 

In view of the foregoing picture, 
all eyes are upon Washington for an 
indication of what may be expected 
during the coming year. Upon Decem- 
ber 7 wool, by Executive Order, was 
transferred, along with other fibers, 
from the War Production Board to 
the Department of Agriculture where 
it always should have been. A con- 
ference in Washington on Monday, the 
28th indicated that nothing had yet 
been done in regard to the transfer. 
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The legal departments of the War 
Production Board and the Department 
of Agriculture were in continuous con- 
ferences endeavoring to interpret the 
Executive Order. It seems certain that 
the War Production Board is attempt- 
ing to hold its absolute control of wool 
after it leaves the sheep’s back. Just 
why the War Production Board seeks 
so vigorously to retain control of wool 
is not apparent. The Executive Order 
transferring wool, along with other 
textile fibers and food, to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would seem clear 
enough to the layman’s mind. Without 
doubt, sentiment favoring taking over 
the wool clip is growing among mem- 
bers of the wool trade and the tex- 
tile industry. The Department of Agri- 
culture would handle the wool pro- 
gram. 

Reasonable assurance is given that 
speedy action will be taken by the 
Department of Agriculture, although 
the nature of the program has not yet 
been developed. It is known, however, 
that considerable work has already 
been done within the Department. 


Very little trading is reported at the 
close of the year. Manufacturers are 
more interested in closing the year’s 
business than in adding to their in- 
ventory of raw material. 

Attention is gradually shifting from 
domestic to foreign wools. The out- 
standing feature of today’s market is 
the low prices at which South Ameri- 
can wools are being offered in this 
country. Montevideo No. 1s, for in- 
stance, a grade comparable to our ter- 
ritory three-eighths, is being offered in 
volume in this market as low as 88@ 
90 cents clean, duty paid, whereas we 
have been securing $1.04 clean basis 
for domestic wool of the same type. 
This reflects a grease price to the 
South American grower fully 2 cents 
a pound less than the guaranteed price 
at which the United States Govern- 
ment has agreed to take over the un- 
sold portion of the Uruguayan clip as 
of May 31, 1943. 


In view of the broad demand for 
both wool and meat products, the 
wool growers have a right to expect 
satisfactory prices for their commodi- 
ties in the year 1943. The problem will 
not be so much a matter of price for 
the commodities livestock folks have 
to sell but the difficulty will be in 
acquiring sufficient labor and material 
to maintain their production. 





Sale of Bb. S.C. Wool 


B aes second public auction of Aus- 
tralian wool by the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, with the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation acting as 
agent, was held in Boston on December 
18, 1942. 

It has been announced that there are 
approximately 40,000 bales of this so- 
called semi-damaged wool, (part. of 
the stockpile wools) that will be sold 
to relieve the warehousing condition 
at New Bedford, Massachusetts. This 
sale brought the total number of bales 
of this wool now sold up to 23,132, 
approximately 6,610,000 pounds, or 
about 58 per cent of the total. 

This wool was sold on a duty-paid 
basis, with prices on ten to twelve 
lots estimated to reach ceiling prices. 
The following gives the high and low 
price per clean pound for each grade 
listed. 


Price Per Clean Pound 
Grade i 





igh Low 
2 Sn nae ee $1.04 $0.96 
60’s - 60 /64’s - 64/60’s ........ 105 0.97 
NNN ois pend cacertaesceccincedon ence 0.99 0.91 
ee 0.95 0.86 
ah a ae eT Te 0.95 0.81 


In addition to these Australian wools 
from New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
some Australian, fresh-water damaged 
wools from Texas warehouses were 
sold. Five hundred and forty-four 
bales or approximately 171,000 
pounds, were disposed of. These wools 
were principally fine and half-blood 
and sold from a top of 92 cents per 
clean pound duty-paid to a low of 82 
cents, the average being about 87.4 
cents. 

Three hundred and fifty-eight bales 
of Australian, damaged, scoured wools 
were also sold at the public auction. 

At the close of the sale, it was an- 
nounced that a third sale would be 
held on January 5, 1943, at which 
11,209 bales would be offered. 








“For six pounds a year you may have 
the use of one hundred pounds, provided 
you are a man of known prudence and 
honesty. He that spends a groat a 
day idly, spends idly above six pounds 
a year, which is the price for the use 
of one hundred pounds.”—So said Ben 
Franklin. 

If he were alive today he would say: 
“Every three dollars you invest in War 
Bonds today when money is easy, will 
bring you four dollars in ten years 
when you may really need it.”—U. S. 
Treasury Department. 











N. W. IM. Corporations 
Annual Meeting 


E annual meeting of the National 

Wool Marketing Corporation 
stockholders and directors was held in 
Chicago the first week in December. 
In addition to the full board of national 
directors, several directors of member- 
associations and association-managers 
made up a group of about 70 men re- 
presenting a cross-section of the wool 
growing industry throughout the 
United States. 

The guest speakers included: Senator 
George D. Aiken, of Vermont; J. E. 
Wells, Jr., newly appointed deputy 
governor of Farm Credit Administra- 
tion; Ezra T. Benson, executive sec- 
retary of National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives; F. R. Marshall, secretary, 
National Wool Growers Association; 
P. O. Wilson, secretary-treasurer, 
National Livestock Marketing Associ- 
ation; C. G. Randell in charge Live- 
stock and Wool Section of Farm Credit 
Administration; J. H. Mason, presi- 
dent, Omaha Bank for Cooperatives; 
Dr. H. C. Gardiner of Mt. Haggin Land 
and Livestock Company, and John 
Etchart of Tampico, Montana. 

C. J. Fawcett, general manager of 
the corporation, presented his annual 
report to the stockholders, which re- 
viewed developments in the industry 
during the past year. The various 
measures adopted by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of Price 
Administration under which the in- 
dustry has been regulated and control- 
led to take its place in the country’s 
war economy were touched upon brief- 
ly. The general manager stated that it 
had been a difficult year in which to 
operate, and in summarizing the 
year’s activities, expressed his belief 
that the wool marketing organization 
should feel well satisfied with the ton- 
nage handled and the prices obtained 
for its commodity. 

The board of directors unanimously 
expressed itself as being in favor of 
having the government take over the 
1943 domestic clip as well as subse- 
quent clips for the duration of the war 
and until the present accumulation of 
strategic reserve foreign wool in this 
country has been liquidated. 

Another subject which was given 
considerable discussion by the direc- 
tors was the project being sponsored 
by certain government agencies under 
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which the baling of our domestic pro- 
duction of wool in the West is being 
considered by the Office of Defense 
Transportation. The entire Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation was unanimously 
opposed to such a project, labeling it 
as being an unsound proposition even 
in theory when all the factors are 
known. 

The following officers were elected 
to serve during 1943: James H. 
Lemmon, South Dakota, president; 
Edward Sargent, Chama, New Mexico, 
first vice president; M. E. Ewing, Mor- 
risville, Missouri, second vice presi- 
dent; C. J. Fawcett, Boston, general 
manager; and D. E. Judd, Boston, sec- 
retary-treasurer. The executive com- 





mittee will be composed of the presi- 
dent, vice presidents, and the following 
directors: Kleber H. Hadsell, Rawlins, 
Wyoming; Sylvester Broadbent, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Floyd W. Lee, San 
Mateo, New Mexico; Frank S. Haynes, 
Larimore, North Dakota, and Frank 
Lebus, Cynthiana, Kentucky. 

Only two changes were made in the 
board of directors of the corporation: 
M. E. Ewing of Morrisville, Missouri, 
replaced Dr. O. O. Wolf of Ottawa, 
Kansas, representing the Midwest 
Wool Marketing Cooperative, and D. 
B. Clark of Ely, Nevada, replaced J. P. 
Johansen of Garrison, Utah, represent- 
ing Nevada Wool Marketing Associa- 
tion. Other directors reelected for the 








AUATLIAN 


CONVENTION 


As announced in the December 
Wool Grower, the Women's Auxili- 
ary to the National Wool Growers 
Association will hold its wartime, 
"streamlined" convention at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, on January 25 
and 26. The program, as now out- 
lined, will be as follows: 

Sunday, 7:00 p.m., January 24— 
Dinner for National officers and state 
delegates, Empire Room, Hotel Utah. 
Executive officers’ meeting to follow. 

Monday 10:00 a.m., January 25— 
Registration, Mezzanine, Hotel Utah. 

Monday, 2:00 p.m., January 25— 
Annual business meeting, President's 
Room: Unfinished Business, New Bus- 
iness, Committee Reports, State Re- 
ports. 


Tuesday, 2:00 p.m., January 26— 
Election of Officers. Meeting turned 
over to new officers. 


New Texas Officers 


RS. SAYERS FARMER of Junc- 
tion was elected president of the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Texas Sheep 
and Goat Raisers Association at. its 
annual meeting in San Antonio, Dec- 
ember 3 to 5. Mrs. Farmer, who served 
as second vice president two years ago, 
has been active in the work of the 
Texas Auxiliary since its organization 
in 1939. Chosen as first and second 
vice presidents were Mrs. J. T. John- 
ston of.Water Valley and Mrs. Walker 
White of Mason. 


Since the convention, Mrs. Farmer 
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has asked the following to assist her: 
Mrs. Stanton Bundy of Roosevelt, 
secretary-treasurer; Mrs. Conrad Hole- 
kamp of Junction, corresponding sec- 
retary; Mrs. Gay Nations of Maryneal 
(retiring president), parliamentarian; 
and Mrs. Felix Real, Jr., of Kerrville, 
historian. 


The report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer to the annual meeting showed a 
cash balance in excess of $300 in the 
bank after the purchase of a $500 
war bond and a donation of $10 to 


the U. S. O. 


In addition to thanking the indivi- 
duals and firms who participated in 
the program and entertained the auxi- 
liary members socially, the report of 
the resolutions committee composed 
of Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead, Mrs. 
G. E. Stewart, and Mrs. Fred Jarrett, 


included the following statements: 

We, the Women’s Auxiliary, wish to 
express our most sincere appreciation 
to the officers, Board of Directors 
and members of the Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association for their co-operation, 
support, kindness and patience given us 
during this year, and all preceding years 
since the organization. 

The Women’s Auxiliary wishes to express 
thanks to the members for the work they 
are doing toward the war effort. 

To Honorable Coke R. Stevenson, Gov- 
ernor of Texas, we wish to express our 
thanks for the splendid address given dur- 
ing this convention and for the work which 
he has done in behalf of the sheep and 
goat industry. 

The Texas Association has 230 mem- 
bers enrolled, 82 of whom attended 
the convention. 





coming year were Frank H. Means, 
Pueblo, Colo.; Jas E. Babbitt, Flagstaff, 
Arizona; J. B. Conley, Verndale, Min- 
nesota; C. J. Ritland, Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin; J. L. Bane, Bondurant, 
Iowa; Wm. M. Temple, Serena, Filinois; 
T. I. Ferris, Pleasant Lake, Indiana; 
Forrest D. King, Charlotte, Michigan; 
W. H. Ferguson, Vichmond, Virginia. 
D. E. Judd, Secretary 


e e 
Interesting Students in 
a e e 

Wyoming University 
ELOW are given the names of in- 
teresting people from different 
parts of the United States and from 
foreign countries who have studied in 
the Wool Department of the University 
of Wyoming during the period 1928 
to 1942: 

1928: W. C. Smith, Oklahoma A, and 
M. graduate; H. V. Hall, Utah Agricultural 
College graduate; B. W. Fairbanks, Colo- 
rado Agricultural College and Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

1929: O. M. Nelson, Oregon Agricultural 
College. 

1930: A. R. Mitchell, wool manufacturer, 
Philadelphia; R. F. Cox, New Mexico A. 
and M. College and Kansas Agricultural 
College. 

1931: E,. L. Moody, 
College graduate. 

1932: P. S. Shearer, Iowa State Collegz2. 

1933: F. L. Niven, Montana State Col- 
lege graduate. 

1935: K. T. Shen, Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege and Ohio State University. 

1936: P. E. Neale, New Mexico A. and 
M. College; M. A. Madsen, Utah Agricul- 
tural College; C. D. Fuller, rancher from 
Pichaco, New Mexico. 

1937: Hwa Chu, Department of Agricul- 
ture, Nanking, China; R. E. Helvey, sheep 
breeder, Beckton Stock Farm, Sheridan, 
Wyoming; Wan Chung Chen, Department 
of Agriculture, Szecheun (Chengtu, China). 

1938: H. B. Carter, McMaster Labora- 
tory, Sydney, Australia (visitor). 

1939: Ray Mowery, Texas Tech. Col- 
lege; Lloyd Harwood, California Universi- 
ty graduate; P. R. McMahon, Massey 
Agricultural College, New Zealand. 

1940: I. O. Sturkle, vocational agriculture, 
Rochelle, Texas; Gerald Altman, wool 
dealer, Denver; Glen Spaulding, Washing- 
ton State College graduate; Y. Z. Tang, 
Edinburgh University; H. Payne, wool 
dealer, Lusk, Wyoming. 

1941: Cesar Menendez, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina (visitor); Floyd E. Betts, live- 
stock commission man, Denver; Robert 
Hawkins, wool dealer, Rock Springs, 





Utah Agricultural 


Wyoming; Alexander Menendez, Santiago, 
Chile (sheep raiser); Ivan Watson, Colo- 
rado State College; Gordon C. Winn, coun- 
ty agricultural agent, Craig, Colorado. 

1942: T. A. O’Connor, wool buyer, Belle 
Fourche, South Dakota. 
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Private Life of a 
Sheepherder 


NE day while I was herding sheep 
along the Yellowstone highway, 
west of Casper, a big, long car, with 
an eastern license plate on it, drove 
up near the land, then being grazed 
by my bunch of sheep. (Some of the 
local sheepmen, near-sightedly call it 
mooching.) The driver looked at the 
sheep for awhile and finally ventured 
over to where I was. He was a big 
strapping, six-foot fellow, weighing 
about 200 pounds. He timidly asked 
me if I were a sheepherder. I scowled 
and nodded my head for reply. He be- 
came a little bolder and asked a few 
simple questions. Finally, he wanted 
to know if I could read and write. I 
thrust out my chest and told him that 
I had gone “clean through the fourth 
grade.” Of course, I hastily assured 
him that most herders are not so well 
educated as I. This really amused him. 
Since he persisted in remaining in 
the vicinity, I said to him, “Brother, 
have you seen the light?’ He looked 
at me rather bewildered. I continued, 
“Brother, ain’t you had the Call?” 
Then, I proceeded to cross myself and 
mutter a passage from the Bible. 

Poor fellow; he nearly stripped the 
gears on his car getting out of my 
immediate vicinity. 

Why is it that people have the idea 
that sheepherders are crazy? Are they 
so much different from other people? 
I scarcely think so. 


Tll admit I’ve seen some eccentric 
men working with sheep. But then I’ve 
also seen plenty of city slickers who 
aren’t just all there, and they aren’t 
in any state institution, either. 

I rather think that the popular idea 
about sheepherders and the sheep in- 
dustry is due to a prejudice which has 
been built up through the years. Much 
of this prejudice is brought about by 
the western stories one reads every 
day. I like to read them myself. They 


‘all seem to have the same general 


theme—the cowman’s dashing son and 
the low-down sheepman’s beautiful 
daughter. The dashing cowboy falls 
for the sheepman’s daughter. The cow- 
boy’s papa opposes the match, but of 
course love finds a way. My dad is a 
sheepman. If only sheepmen could 
have dashing sons! But I’m doomed. 
Anyway, there’s hope for my sister! 

Don’t get the idea here that I’m 
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running down cattlemen, because I’m 
not. Cattle are all right. (Rather big 
of me, don’t you think?) 

Of course, I’m not advocating sheep- 
herding as a career. But then neither 
would I suggest that anyone take up 
ditch digging or truck driving as a 
permanent profession. However, any 
one of them could be means to an end. 
(Tll probably end up digging a ditch 
myself.) 

A typical occurrence in the life of a 
sheepherder would probably go as 
thus: Up at 4:30 A.M. Guzzled my 
morning coffee and decided to go hunt 
the sheep. Found them inside of Si 
Perkins’ fence, with Perkins siccing his 
dog on them. (Si always was an ob- 
liging fellow.) Perkins gave me to un- 
derstand that I had better keep my 
sheep out of his pasture and I said, 
feigning innocence, ‘‘Why, Mr. Per- 
kins, is this your land?” After all, I 
had only been herding next to it for 
eight years; so how could he expect 
me to know where his land lay. Siis a 
queer fellow. He’s what I call an agita- 
tor! 

I’m what you would call an outcast. 
Three months of the year I spend herd- 
ing sheep. The other nine months I 
attend the University of Wyoming. 
Rather a unique situation. What one 
would call going from the extremes 
to the means. 

When I come home in the summer, 
the old timers wisely shake their 
heads and mumble to themselves, 
“He’ll come to a bad end. Just an 
educated fool. Why, he thinks he’s 
too good for us old timers who made 
this range safe for young bucks like 
him to live in.” 

Then,for contrast, one day at school 
last spring one of my friends asked 
me what I was going to do this sum- 
mer, and I replied, ‘Oh, probably herd 
sheep for my dad.” He looked at me 
with a glance which implied, “Poor 
fellow, he doesn’t know what he’s say- 
ing; he must be suffering from the 
heat.” 


Personally, I don’t see much differ- 
ence between a sheepherder and a 
college student. In outward dress there 
is a difference, certainly. Otherwise I 
don’t think so. Ninety per cent of the 
time, sheepherders, like college stu- 
dents, talk about girls and sex. This 
proves that sheepherders are normal! 
Provided of course that college stu- 
dents are normal. 


Well, the summer is about over and 
it’s time to go back to college. In fact, 


even now I can see the car a comin’ up 
the road. It’s dad bringing another 
herder to take my place. The summer 
hasn’t been all in vain, even if it was 
spent in herding sheep, but now I am 
anxious to get back and see the tall 
buildings and to wear shoes again, 
Step on the gas, Dad! 
Curt Rochelle 
Arminto, Wyoming 





Farm Machinery 


UCH concern is being expressed in 

the West regarding farm machin- 

ery, equipment and repairs, and the 

need for many items such as horse 

shoes, tires for wagon wheels, nails, 
and fencing. 

The National Committee for Farm 
Production Supplies reports that the 
War Production Board has raised the 
rating of raw materials to farm ma- 
chinery manufacturers from AA-3, as 
stated in the Limitation Order L-170, 
to AA-1, in order to assure a larger 
supply. This new rating applies to both 
new machinery and repairs. Just how 
much more raw material this will 
mean is not known, but it is a step 
in the right direction. 

It is also reported that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has practically 
completed its self-assigned job of set- 
ting up state quotas for farm machin- 
ery on approximately 100 important 
items and that the State Agriculture 
War Boards are now breaking these 
quotas down by counties. It is hoped 
that this work will be completed as 
soon as possible in order that all 
machinery equipment and repairs will 
be “unfrozen” quickly so that mini- 
mum requirements can be met. 


Civilian Meat Quotas 


LAUGHTER of meat animals for 
civilian consumption has again 
been reduced. Previous order allowed 
95 per cent of the volume of lamb sold 
during October, November and Decem- 
ber, 1941, to be slaughtered for civi- 
lians; 70 per cent for beef; 75 per cent 
for hogs; and 100 per cent for veal. 
Amendment No. 9 which became 
effective December 18, for the follow- 
ing quarter, cuts the slaughter of lamb 
for civilian consumption to 75 per 
cent; hogs to 70 per cent; veal to 
70 per cent; and beef was left at 70 
per cent. 
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Rules for Recording 
Columbia Sheep 


E Columbia Sheep Breeders Asso- 

ciation, which has its office at 
Bozeman, Montana, recently published 
the following rules which now govern 
the recording and registering of sheep 
of that breed. It will be seen that entry 
in the flock book requires five 
crosses of Columbia blood and the 
passing of inspection by representatives 
of the association. At the same time 
the association is setting up a record 
of performance. 

(1) There shall be two books of record 
for Columbia sheep: 

(a) The flock book in which sheep may 
be said to be “recorded.” 

(b) The record of performance (R.O.P.) 
book in which sheep are entered and an 
R.O.P. certificate issued. 

(2) The seller shall be responsible for 
giving notice to the Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation of the sale of all recorded or R.O.P. 
sheep and sheep whose immediate progeny 
will be eligible for recording, giving either 
the recorded and flock number in the case 
of recorded sheep and the flock number of 
unrecorded sheep. These must be submit- 
ted on approved forms furnished by the 
Association. 

(3) A fee of 25 cents shall be charged 
for all transfers made on the records of 
this Association, 

(4) Requirements for recording sheep in 
the flock book: 

(a) Columbia sheep that have as im- 
mediate ancestors sheep that have been 
recorded in the flock book of the Associ- 
ation and have been passed by inspectors 
of the Association. 

(b) Henceforth sheep or the progeny of 
sheep with the following pedigree are eligi- 
ble to be recorded in the flock book: 


Recorded 
Eligible Columbia ram 


Recorded 
sheep 


eo Columbia ram 


3X ewe 


*or White or Government flock number. 
**Acceptable to an inspector of the Association. 


(c) This method of developing eligible 
Sheep shall be open to members of this 
Association until January 1, 1943. There- 
after it shall only be open to experiment 
stations. 

(d) All rams used after January 1, 1940, 
must have been recorded in the Columbia 
flock book or have U. S. Government or 
White tag numbers in order for their pro- 


January, 1943 


geny to qualify for entrance in the flock 
book. 

(e) Persons submitting sheep for inspec- 
tion must be prepared to list ear tag num- 
bers of all recorded Columbia rams used 
since January 1, 1940. 

(f) Eligible sheep can be recorded in the 
flock book only after they have been in- 
spected and passed by a person or persons 
appointed by the Board of Directors of 
the Columbia Sheep Breeders Association. 
The inspector shall ear tag and tattoo all 
recorded sheep, and the Secretary of the 
Association shall issue a certificate of 
record. The sheep’s left ear shall be left 
blank for the Association. It is understood 
that during the inspection of a flock all 
sheep that are rejected by an inspector 


rere 


. Columbia tag and tattoo number. 
. Breeder’s flock number. 
Sex. 
. Date of birth and date of inspection. 
. Breeder’s name and address. 
Owner’s name and address. 
. Person to whom transferred. 
. Columbia tag and tattoo number sire. 
9. Columbia tag and tattoo number or 
breeder’s flock number of dam. 
5. Rules for record of performance (R. 
O.P.) registry: 
(a) Only the progeny of recorded sheep 
are eligible for R.O.P. registry. 
(b) Recorded rams are eligible for R.O. 
P. registry when 75 per cent of all of their 
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Columbia flock of Ernest White, president of the Columbia Sheep Breeders Association, 
Kalispell, Montana 


must be identified by him by a proper as- 
sociation rejection ear mark in the left ear. 
This rejection is final unless appealed. 
(g) The charge for recording sheep in 
the flock book shall be 50 cents per head 
for members of the Association and $1 


Recorded 


Columbia ram Recorded 


i * 
.e Columbia ram 


1X ewe 


Recorded 

Columbia ram* 
Purebred Corr. ewes** 
Purebred Ramb. ewes** 


per head for non-members. Traveling and 
other costs incident to the inspection shall 
be charged in addition to the recording 
fees. Inspectors shall be appointed by the 
Board of Directors. 

(h) The Secretary of the Association 
shall keep a record of recorded sheep show- 
ing the following information and the 
breeder shall furnish such information: 


progeny for any one year from 25 or more 
ewes comprising no fewer than 18 head 
pass inspection for recording in the flock 
book. 

(c) Recorded ewes are eligible for R.O.P. 
registry if three of their progeny pass in- 
spection for recording. 

(d) Eligible sheep may be registered 
with R.O.P. record by payment of a regis- 
tration fee of 50 cents per head to the 
Secretary of the Association who will issue 
an R.O.P. certificate of registry to the 
owner of the registered sheep. 

(e) In all matters relating to recording 
or registering and entry of sheep into 
R.O.P. record, the decision of the members 
of the Association shall be final. 

The Columbia breed of sheep was started 
by the U. S. Experiment Station in 1916. 
A Canadian-bred Lincoln ram of unusual 
conformation and constitution was bred to 
Rambouillet ewes. The progeny were in- 
terbred and practically all the rams used 
in recent years have been of this same 
ancestry. The breed has made consider- 
able progress in Montana, Wyoming, and 
other states where it is desired to hold 
range flocks to the type of first-cross 
sheep without having to go back to either 
long-wool or fine-wool rams. 
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IMB MARK 


UT of approximately $500,000,000 
worth of livestack sent to Chi- 
cago market in 1942, the value of 
sheep was $30,366,000. This was a 
gain of $9,082,000 or 38.8 per cent 


over the previous year. 


Because of war conditions demand 
for both wool and meat was excep- 
tionally active and prices soared to the 
highest level since 1929. There were 
2,595,000 sheep received during the 
year compared with 2,178,518 in 1941. 
This increase was attributed mainly to 
the higher scale of prices which en- 
couraged liberal marketing. 


The average price of slaughter lambs 
during the year was placed at $13.65 
compared with $11 in 1941 and $6.40 
in the low year of 1933. It was the 
highest average paid for lambs at 
Chicago in 13 years but was $3 under 
the record year of 1918 when the 
bullish influence of the previous war 
developed unusual price inflation. The 
value of all sheep and lambs by the 
head was reported at $11.76 compared 


with $10.06 the previous year. 


There was a steady increase in the 
progress of the market after the fed 
western lambs were marketed in win- 
ter and spring. After April the upward 
swing of the market was regular and 
decisive. Top in April was $14.15, 
which increased to $16.15 in June for 
the spring variety. This was the sum- 
mit of the year but after that period 
demand continued strong with prices 
substantially higher than for more 
than a decade. Top ranged at $15 to 
$15.60 from July to November and 
reached a spectacular peak late in 
December at $16. This was the highest 
December price since 1929. 


The urgent demand for lamb and 
mutton resulted in the heaviest slaugh- 
ter for the year on record. Supplement- 
ing an unusual call on domestic ac- 
count, a large amount of ovine meat 
was allocated to the armed forces, 
which considerably increased the out- 
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let. While wool was a big factor in 
advancing the market for all sheep 
and lambs, the unusual demand for 
meat was the primary cause of the 
inflation. 


To keep values more in line with 
other meat products the government 
put a ceiling on the product which 
held the wholesale price down to a 
fixed level. This had a tendency to 
check the upward flight of the live 
market but demand was so insistent 
all through the fall months that the 
supplies were absorbed greedily. The 
lamb ceiling put the good to choice 
grades at $25 to $28 wholesale. Early 
in December the lid was taken off 
mutton, temporarily, and prices shot 
upward like a released balloon. Mut- 
ton sales almost reached lamb figures 
till the lid was put back, and at the 
close of the year mutton on wholesale 
account was listed at $11.25 to $15.25. 
During the period when the ceiling was 
off, demand for ewes was very active 
and prices advanced enough to bring 
the top to $8.75, highest of the season. 


Many good ewes sold in December at 


$7.50 to $8.25. 


Yearlings met with an active de- 


mand and sold freely during the past 
month at $13 to $14.50 but near the 
close of the year yearling meat was 
reclassified, with only animals break- 
ing a lamb joint admissible to lamb 
quotations. This caused some recession 
in yearling prices that showed too 
much age. For a long time shearlings 
with Number 1 pelts have been in 
active demand, close up to lamb quo- 
tations. 


The new year is starting out with 
prospects unusually favorable for the 
sheep grower. Most traders look for 
higher prices because of the urgent 
demand for meat for lend-lease and 
home supplies. In the corn belt area 
the number of lambs on feed is esti- 
mated to be larger than last year with 
enough surplus over last year to fairly 
well overcome the deficit reported in 
the mountain section where the high 
cost of labor has been a factor in 
reducing feeding operations. Scarcity 
of help in the West has prompted an 
unusual liquidation of ewes and on 
that account some of the local pro- 
phets look for a smaller crop of lambs 
than usual in 1943 and correspondingly 


higher prices. 
Frank E. Moore 








Prices and Slaughter-This Year and Last 





Total U. S. Inspected Slaughter in First 11 Months 


Week Ended: 

Slaughter at 27 Centers 

Chicago Average Live Lamb Prices 
Good and Choice 
Medium and Good 


New York Average Western Dressed Lamb Prices 


Choice, 30-40 pounds 
Good, 30-40 pounds 


Commercial, all-weights____............... 


1942 1941 
19,450,088 16,553,975 

Dec. 26 Dec. 27 
TT ae 283,109 213,840 
desgneitanasianaias $15.58 $12.34 
eee 14.53 11,52 
OM Lt chat 28.31 20.75 
PIO ly Coat. 27.31 20.00 
Be ERTIES 25.81 
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Ogden 
ECEIPTS of sheep and lambs at 
Ogden in December totaled 96,751 
head as compared to 83,649 for the 
same month a year ago, an increase 
of 13,000. Sales amounted to 19,000 
as compared to 18,000. 

The movement through Ogden com- 
prised mainly Idaho lambs off pastures 
enroute to California slaughterers. 
Trucked-in consignments from nearby 
points were received daily, and were 
$1 per hundred higher for the month. 
This class sold early in December at 
$12@13.25, and late in the menth at 
$13@14.25. 

Carload shipments offered on the 
market in December consisted mostly 
of clean-ups from Idaho pastures con- 
taining mixed fats and feeders. Three 
cars of southern Utah mixed lambs 
brought $13.50 early in the month, and 
two loads of 84-pound Idaho shearing 
lambs sold at $13.90. 

During the second week of Decem- 
ber a car of 92-pound mixed fats and 
feeders from Idaho cleared at $14.35, a 
mixed load of Montanas_ brought 
$13.75, a deck of 100-pound Idaho fat 


lambs sold at $14.50, and three decks - 


of 66-pound Idaho feeders were taken 
at $13.60. 

In the third week of December only 
one carload of 78-pound mixed Idaho 
fats and feeders sold at $14, and later 
in the month a load of 91-pound Idaho 
fat lambs cleared at the month’s ex- 
treme peak of $14.90 with some ewes 
in the same shipment at $7. A few 
other carloads and decks of ewes of 
varying quality were taken at $5.50 
@7. 

Receipts of 2,100,648 head of sheep 
and lambs at Ogden the past year were 
183,000 heavier than a year ago, and 
the third largest receipts on record. 
The years of 1931 and 1935 were some- 
what heavier. Sales of 1,058,000 head 
in 1942 at Ogden were the largest in 
the history of the yards, and an in- 
crease of 182,000 over 1941. 

Over one million head came from 
Idaho the past year, including 800,000 
range sheep and lambs during the sum- 
mer months. Utah shipments com- 
prised 400,000 head for the year, Cali- 
fornia 300,000, and others came from 
Oregon, Wyoming, Nevada, Montana, 
Colorado, South Dakota, and Wash- 
ington. During the summer shipping 
months from Idaho, approximately 
200,000 more were shipped this past 
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This year the tide of war must 
turn. 


This year, all over the world, 
America fights. 


Our farms and factories must 
produce as never before. 


There must be food in quantity 
—and ships, planes, tanks and 
guns in numbers to outmatch 
the world. 


And all these things must get 
to where they’re needed — 
swiftly, on time, without fail 
or falter. 


The railroads have a part in 
that job—a big part. 


‘They accept it. 


They could do with more en- 


Assoctulion ¢ 


AMERICAN 





gines, more cars, more every- 
thing when materials can be 
spared for them. 


Until then and after, railroads 
and railroad men will con- 
tinue to work as they never 
worked before to get the big 
job done. 


The guiding rule of our lives 
—and of yours—must be right 
of way for the U.S. A. 


“It is now estimated that the railroads 
are moving well over a million troops a 


month. This is war movement, and must; 


come first... Pleasure travelers crowd- 
ing into passenger train seats may easily 
deprive a soldier or an essential traveler, 
who must board a train at the last min- 
ute, of necessary act dation.” 





Joseph B. Eastman, Director 
Office of Defense Transportation 


RAILROADS 


Lae SAA 
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D-274-7 


Our great Corriedale 
ram (D-274)-N9627, im- 
ported from the Estate 
of H. T. Little, Hawar- 
den, Canterbury, New 
Zealand, sire of all our 
winning lambs at the 
1941 Chicago Interna- 
tional. Some yearling 
rams by D-274 will be 
for sale next year. 


E-2 and D-150 


The two rams 
imported by us 
this year. These 
rams have been 
bred to ewes 
sired by D-274. 
That ought to 
make a good 
combination. 
D-150 is out of 
Little’s D 
strain; same 
line breeding 
as old D-274. 
Stud ram lambs 
by E-2 out of 
D-274 ewes for 
sale fall 1943. 


145565 


Our Hampshire 
flock year after 
year also has 
been a consist- 
ent winner in 
the show rings 
and our range 
rams are known 
far and wide 
for their per- 
formance in 
producing top 
lambs. Ram in 
photo was sec- 
ond yearling 
ram in the In- 
ternational. 


Orders Taken Now For 1943 Delivery 


POLO RANCH 


Big Horn, Wyoming 
HAMPSHIRES and CORRIEDALES 


| will take orders for stud rams in both breeds, all eligible 
for registry; also ewes in both breeds; yearlings and sixes 
in Hamps; but only yearlings in Corriedales. My six- 
year-old Corriedale ewes spoken for up to and including 
1944. 

M. MONCREIFFE, Owner 


JOE GLIGORIA, Mor. FRANK SWENSON, Shepherd 
REIL A TTT TEU! 














year to Ogden than the previous yeay, 

August was the heaviest sales month 
of sheep and lambs at Ogden whe, 
333,000 changed hands; July was the 
next largest month when 217,000 were 
sold; September next with 188,000, and 
June was fourth with sales of 120,000, 

Fat lambs were shipped to points 
scattered from Boston to San Diego, 
and feeding lambs were sent as far 
east as Indiana. 

R. C. Albright 





Denver 


HEEP receipts at Denver for Decem- 

ber totaled 104,000 head compared 

to 105,000 for the same month a year 

ago. Sheep receipts for 1942 totaled 

2,966,000 compared to 2,470,927 in 
1941, an increase of 495,000. 

During the first week of December 
fat lambs advanced mostly 35 to 50 
cents. Strictly good and choice kinds 
were practically absent so that top 
quotations were not tested but were 
quotable at $15.25. Good and choice 
89-pound loads brought $15.15 and 
other good and choice loads sold dur- 
ing the week at $14.90 and $15. Some 
with less finish brought $14.25 to 
$14.50. Choice truck-ins brought 
$15.15 and medium to good truck-ins 
were fairly numerous at $14 to $14.75. 
Ewes also advanced during the first 
week. Several loads of choice 120- 
pound fat ewes reached $7.10 and 
others with less finish or more weight 
sold at $6.25 to $6.75. Trucked-in ewes 
brought $6 to $7. Feeding lambs ad- 
vanced to new high levels. The top was 
$14.35, with other loads at $14 to 
$14.25 and some at $13.60 to $13.75. 
Trucked lots of feeders brought $12.50 
to $13.75. The good demand for 
feeders reflects favorable growing con- 
ditions in the wheat pasture belt and 
the desire of some feed-lot operators 
to secure lambs. 

During the second week of Decem- 
ber, with somewhat larger receipts, 
trade was again active and all classes 
showed considerable strength. The top 
for the week on fat lambs was $15.50. 
Numerous loads sold at $15 to $15.25. 
Truck-ins also topped at $15.50 with 
the bulk at $14.75 to $15.35. Choice 
slaughter ewes topped at $7.65, with 
medium to choice lots at $6 to $7.25. 
Trucked lots of ewes bulked at $6.25 
to $7. Feeding lambs again found a 
broad demand. A few good and choice 
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loads sold at the season’s top of 
$14.40. Many loads went at $14 to 
$14.35 and trucked lots brought $11.50 
to $13.60. 


During the third week of December, 
prices on fat lambs declined from 50 
to 7> cents. The week’s top was $15.40. 
The bulk of the supply cleared during 
the week at $14.50 to $15.40. Carlots 
of good and choice slaughter ewes 
prought $6.75 to $7.50, with medium 
to good kinds at $5.50 to $6.50. Feed- 
ing lambs remained steady during the 


third week of December, with strictly’ 


good and choice range loads at $14.35 
to $14.40 and the bulk at $13.85 to 
$14.25. Trucked-in lots brought $13 
to $13.75. 


During the fourth week of Decem- 
ber, with small receipts, fat lambs ad- 
vanced 25 to 65 cents. Strictly good 
and choice fed wooled lambs averag- 
ing 96 pounds sold up to $15.40, with 
others at $15 to $15.25. Truck-ins top- 
ped at $15.25 and medium to good 
kinds went at $13.75 to $14.50. Fat 
ewes were weak to 25 cents lower. 
Load lots sold at $6.35 to $7.40. No 
strictly good and choice load lots of 
feeders were offered, but a few good 
loads averaging 55 to 65 pounds 
brought $13.50. Trucked lots topped 
at $13.85. 


During the last four days of Decem- 
ber most of the supply arrived by 
truck. Fat lambs were steady to 10 
cents lower but ewes were 25 to 40 
cents higher. Feeding lambs sold about 
steady. The top on carlots of fed lambs 
was $15.50. The bulk of the good and 
choice carlots and some truck arrivals 
brought $15.25 to $15.40. Carloads of 
good and choice fat ewes brought $7.50 
to $7.85. Carlots of feeding lambs sold 
at $14.25 and most of the trucked lots 
cleared at $13 to $13.75. 


Ed Marsh 
Omaha 
IKE virtually all the rest of 1942, 


December was a favorable month 
at the Omaha market for anyone who 
had sheep or lambs to sell. If you were 
on the buying side of the trade, costs 
looked high enough, but that merely 
served to emphasize the general at- 
tractiveness of the situation. 


Although westerns had virtually 
dropped out of the supply picture, fed 
lambs had begun moving freely and 
the month’s receipts were the heaviest 
for December of any year since 1931. 
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1 Our New Year 
RESOLL TION 


LET US RESOLVE TO WIN THIS WAR! 


Let us work .. Let us save .. Let us sacrifice . . Let us endure . . Let 
us fight—cheerfully and to our utmost—on the farms and in the marts 
of trade as well as on the fields of battle . . Toward the end that the 
rights of liberty may be claimed and maintained. 

Buy more and more War Bonds... and 

build up cash reserves in Savings Accounts 


at these banks. 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF UTAH 


National Association 
With branches at Ogden, Provo, Logan, 
Bingham, Magna, Richmond, Park City 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Of Salt Lake City 
With branches at Sugarhouse and Tooele 


FIRST SECURITY TRUST CO. 
Salt Lake City 


FIRST SECURITY BANK OF IDAHO 


National Association 
With branches in Boise, Blackfoot, Emmet, 
Gooding, Hailey, Idaho Falls, Jerome, 
Montpelier, Mountain Home, Nampa, 
Payette, Pocatello, Preston, Rexburg, St. 
Anthony, Shoshone. 


FIRST SECURITY BANK 


Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Members of 






































ederal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

‘ Federal Deposit Ins Corporat 

American Corriedale Association 

Incorporated 1916—Fine Service Ever Since SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 
Life membership $10— Registry 50c—Transfers 25c Sam . 
All memberships and half of registry fees are oo ode Range ond Pasture $4.00 
used for breed promotion. We keep a complete j : z : 
progeny record and have as members the leading Sampson’s Native American Forage 
Bate and ae _oe8 - the U. + vw Plants 5.00 

enver, 0. ce ° tock 

Pres., inde 1, Orane Santa =. Calif: Di Direc- —— ae ae sie 4.50 
ad Cae, Peearie B. Halte. 1007" Bheriden Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep and Wool........3.00 
St., Laramie, Woe. | pviso Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding.................... 5.00 

H. C. Noelke, Jr., At rind Texas; Arthur L. Gilfillan’s Sheep 2.50 
King, Cheyenne, Wyoming; C. V. Wilson, Morgan- Klemme’s An American Grazier Goes 
town, West Virginia; Howard Miller, Kenesaw, Abroad 2.50 
Nebraska; M. H Karker, Barrington, Illinois; FOR SALE BY 
A = Johnston, a nem’ > i Wea- H ' IG A 

erly, Cochran, rgia ; ‘oung, St. Anthony W ¥ 
Idaho: Mrs. P. F. Fuller, ll, New Mexieo; NationalWool GrowersAssn 
Beyer Aune, Newell, South Dakota; John ood 509 McCornick Bldg. Galt Lake City, Utah 
man, Butte, Montana. 

For booklet, address the secretary. 























CORRIEDALE 


A breed made 
to order for 
the ideal com- 
bination of 
wool produc- 
tion and mut- 
ton carcass. 
Adaptable to 
all conditions. 
For greater 
profits, breed 
Corriedales, 
Write us for 
literature and 
list of Breed- 
ers. 


No Membership Fee 


Se Dr. C. J. Stover, Muncie, Ind. 
Vice-Pres......... R. C. Hoyt, Bird’s Landing, Calif. 
Secretary-Treasurer.............---.....--- Mrs. F. J. Moline 


NATIONAL CORRIEDALE SHEEP 
ASSOCIATION 


809 EXCHANGE AVENUE 
UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILL. 














DELAINE MERINOS 


Hardy — More Wool — Less Feed 
Write for booklet and list of breeders 
THE AMERICAN & DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 

Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. XENIA, OHIO 

















SHROPSHIRES 


are the most profitable breed of sheep 
for the practical-minded man. Breeders 
say: “They are easiest to handle,” and 
their lambs being -even-weight, even- 
size “bring a price above the market-top 
of the day.” Shropshires produce quar- 
ter to three-eighths blood combing wool, 
always salable. They are most beauti- 
ful of the breeds. More than 10,700 mem- 
bers are enrolled. 


THE AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY ASSOCIATION 
LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 


Edgar A. Holycross, President 
J. M. Wade, Secretary-Treasurer 











Welcome — Wool Growers! 
To Salt Lake's Newest Hotel 
You'll Enjoy Our 
New $50,000 
COFFEE SHOP 
Delicious Food at Sensible Prices 


cn ge 


QUARE F Hore 





nee 
HOTEL TEMPLE SQUARE 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
CLARENCE L. WEST, Mgr. 











Demand was so broad, however, that 
prices moved up just about 50 cents all 
around to close at the highest levels 
since early last summer. Medium to 
choice fed wooled lambs ended the 
month at $15@15.50. 

Due to climatic conditions in this 
area, only a small share of the fed 
supply came with the fleece off, de- 
spite the attractiveness of prices being 
paid for shearlings. Spread between 
wooled lambs and the shorn variety 
with either No. 1 or 2 skins has been. 
very narrow all season, and the end 
of the year found best shorn lambs 
bringing up to $15, or within 50 cents 
of the wooled lamb top. Native lambs 
were subject to the usual discount and 
sorted grades of that class brought 
$15.25 as the year closed. 

With westerns largely lacking, feed- 
er lamb buyers had to fall back on 
wheat-field lambs or light-weight and 
unfinished ends out of the fed offer- 
ings. Demand exceeded the supply, and 
prices moved up steadily, the better 
grades reaching $14@14.25. These 
were the highest feeder lamb prices 
rung up here, incidentally, since 1929. 

Temporary removal of ceilings on 
dressed mutton allowed fat ewe prices 
to shoot up close to a dollar within 
two or three days at midmonth. Part 
of the gain was lost later, and closing 
top was $8, against a peak of $8.50 
at the high time. All ewes were in good 
demand except extreme heavy weights 
which were under rather sharp dis- 
counts. 

Although they were in larger supply 
than a month earlier, yearling wethers 
never became plentiful. They sold 
generally higher, packers taking the 
fat grades at $13.50@14, while thinner 
yearlings went back to the country as 
feeders at $11.50@11.75. 

Breeding ewes were in poorer de- 
mand than earlier in the year. This de- 
velopment was blamed on the labor 
shortage in the farming areas. Packers 
often outbid country buyers for them, 
but some solid-mouthed ewes were 
taken out at $6.50@7.75, and year- 
lings sold on up to $10@11. 

Looking briefly over the year, re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs here were 
the largest for any 12 months since 
1933, but in the face of that gain in 
supplies, fat lamb prices closed $3@ 
3.50 above the. prices that prevailed at 
the end of 1941. Other classes showed 
corresponding gains. 

Byron Demorset. 














HAMPSHIRES 
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American Hampshire wit 
Sheep Assn. ing 

72 Woodland Ave. $1 





Detroit, Michigan 


Helen Tyler Belote, Secy.-Treas. 
C. Harold Hopkins, President 


















SUFFOLKS 





A very hardy, prolific breed. The ewes are 
heavy milkers and the lambs grow very rapidly, 
being easy feeders. Excellent for cross-breedinv. 
For literature and list of breeders near you, write 


NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSN. 
Record Bldg., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 



















































CORRIEDALE INC. 


Breeders of Corriedale sheep exclusively 
since 1918 


HERBERT T. BLOOD, Pres. 
1635 East 13th Ave. 



































Denver, Colo. 

















THE AMERICAN 
SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


MERITS OF SUFFOLK SHEEP 









Early maturity, hardiness, lean meat, and 
fecundity. Suffolk rams are excellent for 
crossing. Produce high quality market lambs 
at early age. 







President—Jas. 





Laidlaw, Boise, Idaho. 





First Vice President—Howard Vaughn, Dixon, 
California 






Second Vice President—Walter P. Hubbard, 
Junction City, Oregon 





Secretary-Treasurer—C. W. Hickman, Moscow, 
Idaho 






Directors—R. E. Thomas, Heber, Utah; Jock 
Stevens, % C.P.R. Farms, Strathmore, Al- 
berta, Canada; Dave Waddell, Amity, Ore. 






For History of the Breed, List of Members, 
Pedigree Blanks, Etc., Address the Secretary. 
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St. Joseph 


ECEIPTS for the month of Decem- 
ber totaled 111,008 compared 
with 93,079 in November and 99,297 
in December a year ago. Receipts for 
the year were 1,239,531, an increase 
of 128,789 compared with the year 
1941. Of the month’s total about 26,- 
500 came from the West and South- 
west, and the balance from nearby 
territory, with around 22,000 of these 
from Kansas wheat fields. 

The lamb market was in good shape 
throughout the month, and prices are 
around 25 cents higher than the Nov- 
ember close. 

Fed westerns and wheat-field lambs 
sold $14.75@15.50 during the month, 
with the closing top at $15.25. Best 
natives sold at $15 on the close. Clip- 
ped lambs ranged mostly $14.50@15, 
with best at $14.90 on the close. 

Yearlings were freely marketed dur- 
ing the month, and prices are 25@50 
cents higher. Better grades sold mostly 
$13@13.50, with others $11@12.50. 

Aged sheep closed $1@1.50 higher, 
with best fat ewes to $8 the last half 
of the month. 

H. H. Madden 


Lamb Feeding Situation 
December 1, 1942 


NUSUALLLY large shipments of 

feeder lambs and sheep into the 
corn belt in November changed the 
feeding picture sowewhat from its 
status of a month ago, the Department 
of Agriculture reported on December 
1. It now seems probable that the 
number of lambs fed in the corn belt 
states during the winter feeding season 
of 1942-43 will be larger than in the 
1941-42 season, and that the increase 
in this region may largely offset the 
decrease in the western states. Hence 
the volume of feeding this season may 
be but little below the record volume 
of last season. 

Shipments of feeders into the eleven 
corn belt states in November were 
much the largest on record for the 
month. The number inspected at pub- 
lic stockyards was about 50 per cent 
larger than in November last year and 
the largest for the month in 20 years. 
For the period, July through Novem- 
ber, the total of such shipments was 
20 per cent larger than last year and 
the largest for the period in eleven 
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I} disease cost you 
« single boii dh thaenpe taba 


GET ACQUAINTED WITH 


CUTTER 


VACCINES & SERUMS 


Remember 


—whatever the trouble, if 
a vaccine or serum will 
control it, Cutter 
makes it! 





For 
For ANTHRAX BLACK DISEASE 
Cutter’s Special Charbonol Vaccination with Cutter Clos- 


tridium Novyi Bacterin should 
become a routine seasonal 
procedure in flocks where the 
past record shows deaths from 
black disease. 


For 
For SOREMOUTH | “SHIPPING FEVER” 


Infections associated with 
hemorrhagic septicemia, which 
cause a large share of sickness 


for Sheep is “hot” enough to 
produce protection, yet safe 
to use. Vaccination should be 
done well ahead of the warm 
season, 


Ovine Ecthyma Vaccine (Cut- 
ter) prevents soremouth and, 


in outbreaks, tends to shorten among sheep, can be con- 
the disease’s course. May be trolled with Cutter Mixed 
used at any time or season. Bacterin Ovine Formula No. 1. 














CUTTER Laboratories 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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WOOL BAGS! 


Bemis Visinet Wool Bags, made ot 
tough, twisted, waterproofed paper 
twine, have these advantages: 

1. Tested and proved in actual service. 

2. Carry woolsafely under severestconditions. 


3. Approved by Consolidated Freight Classi- 
fication Committee for the same freight rate 
as burlap. 


4. May be stenciled legibly. 
5. Resistant to moisture. 


6. Seams may be opened for sampling and 
quickly resewn. 


7. Eliminate possibility of jute fibers getting 
into finished cloth. 


8. May be reused. 

Fill in and mail the coupon for 
complete details and the name of 
your nearest dealer. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
432 Poplar St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Without obligation, please send complete 
details about Bemis Visinet Wool Bags. 


Name 





Street or 
Rurai Route 





Post Office. State. 
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years. Direct inshipments, not going 
through stockyards, into seven states 
for which records are published were 
also very much larger in November 
this year than last. This increase 
brought the total of directs into these 
states for the period July through 
November nearly up to the total for 
last year. The total inshipments into 
the corn belt for the 5-months’ period 
both from markets and from directs 
was the largest on record. 

Present indications are that the 
number of lambs and sheep fed this 
season will be larger than last in In- 
diana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska and Kansas; little change in 
Ohio and South Dakota; and smaller 
in Illinois, Michigan and Missouri. The 
largest increases indicated are in Neb- 
raska and Kansas. The movement of 
feeder lambs into Nebraska in Novem- 
ber was very large, which brought the 
total of the fall months much above 
any recent year. Although feeding for 
the state as a whole may reach near 
record volume this season, the number 
fed in the important Scottsbluff area 
may be below last year. In Kansas, a 
record number of lambs are being fin- 
ished on wheat pastures. 


Reports from the western states 
show that lamb feeding will be reduced 
in all of these states except California. 
Records of shipments up to the end 
of November into the principal feeding 
areas in Colorado, the most important 
of all lamb feeding states, points to a 
reduction of around 25 per cent in this 
season’s operations in that state, with 
numbers below a year ago in all the 
principal areas. This would bring the 
number fed this season back to the low 
level of two years ago. Relatively large 
reductions also are reported for Idaho, 
Utah, and Oregon. 

The number of lambs on wheat 
pastures in the plains area of Texas is 
reported to be materially larger than 
last year, but the number in feed lots 
is below a year ago. Shipments to 
Oklahoma wheat pastures have been 
much smaller this year than last. 


The distribution of lamb feeding 
among states and areas indicates that 
marketings of fed lambs will be earlier 
this season than last, and that slaugh- 
ter may be larger in January and 
February, 1943, than a year earlier, 
but smaller in March and April as 
compared to the corresponding period 
last year. Lambs in feed lots, in corn 
fields and on wheat pastures are re- 
ported to have made good gains. 





CREDIT AVAILABLE 
Pe for = 
Sheepmen - Cattlemen 
446 7% 
INTEREST 
UTAH LIVESTOCK 
PRODUCTION CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 
Beneficial Life Bldg., Salt Lake City 








Of all the Sheep Breeds 
in the World - - 


THE RAMBOUILLET HAS 
PROVED OUTSTANDING 





American bred Rambouillets are 
dual purpose sheep, producing an 
excellent quality of fine wool and an 
ideal mutton carcass, They are hardy 
and have become quickly acclimated 
to all conditions in every country into 
which they have been exported. 

Rambouillets need not be crossed. 
They are an ideal sheep in their pur- 
ity. This has been proven in past 
years and there will always be a de- 
mand for good Rambouillets. 

For history of the breed, list of 
members, rules, pedigree blanks, etc. 
. - . address the Secretary. 


The American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association 


BILL LITTLETON, Secretary 
SAN ANGELO, TEXAS 


President Vice-President 
V. I. PIERCE W. S. HANSEN 
Ozona, Texas Collinston, Utah 








AMERICAN SOUTHDOWN 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Southdowns again won grand champion car- 
load of lambs, champion and reserve champion 
carcass, reserve grand champion wether, and 
grand champion pen over all breeds at the 
1940 International. 

Write the Secretary for additional information. 
Eugene Helms, P len’ 
W. L. Henning, Secy., State College, Pa. 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


For Sale by 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSN. 
509 McCornick Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Carlot Lamb Sales at 
Chicago Market Show 


N loads of fat lambs entered in 

the Chicago Market Fat Stock and 
Carlot Competition (held in place of 
the International, December 2-5) sold 
from $16.50 to $20.25, or at a general 
average of $17.72. The grand champion 
load, bred and fed by W. J. Brodie, 
Stouffsville, Ontario, Canada, averaged 
83 pounds and topped the .sale at 
$20.25. Swift and Company were the 
buyers. 


Successful 4-H 
Feeding Project 


NE hundred one lambs, fed by 

eight Lake County Oregon 4-H 
Club members in 1942 made an aver- 
age net profit per head of 64 cents, 
according to Chet Otis, county club 
agent. 

These 4-H’ers each purchased 13 
average, range feeder lambs on August 
31, and immediately ear-tagged and 
weighed them and put them in feed 
lots for 110 days. At the conclusion 
of the feeding period, a Feeder’s Day 
program was held in Lakeview and the 
lambs were then shipped to market 
at Stockton, California. Fifty-seven of 
the lambs graded good to choice and 
sold for $14.75; 38 went medium at 
$13.75; and six graded as feeders at 
$13.25. Swift and Company were the 
purchasers. 

The lambs averaged 63 pounds at 
the start of the project and 80 pounds 
at the end. Home-grown feeds were 
used—mostly alfalfa hay and barley. 
The average cost of buying and feeding 
these lambs ran from $9.32 to $10.48 
per head with an average of $9.92, 
while the market value ran from 
$9.61 to $11.20 per head with an aver- 
| age of $10.75. Charles Thomas, Jr., of 
Lakeview fed for the greatest gains; 
Dorothy Rose Withers of Summer 
Lake put on the cheapest gains; and 
Willis Newman of Paisley made the 
highest net profit—$1.57 per head. 

The 4-H feeders were Jean Harris, 
Gordon Withers, Alan Withers, Doro- 
thy Rose Withers of Summer Lake; 
Willis Newman of Paisley; Charles 
Thomas, Jr., of Lakeview; Tommy 
Williams and Richard Williams of 
Thomas Creek. 
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VITAMIN-RICH 


FUL-0-PEP CUBES 


FORTIFY EWES FOR BIG LAMB 
CROP AND HEAVY WOOL CLIP! 


RANGE 
‘VE PREEDER FUL-O-PE 


*Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Of. 


Concentrated Spring Range* in Ful-O-Pep 

is Nature’s Richest Combination of 

Vitamins, supplying many healthful 
benefits of fresh spring grass! 


WINTER RANGE often fails to supply the 
essential vitamins that breeding ewes n 
This fact is brou abe out clearly in a range 
feeding test con last winter with a 
large flock of ewes. 


HALF THE FLOCK received an ordi- 
nary high-protein range » while 
the other half was fed a ration forti- 
fied with unjointed dehydrated cereal 
grass, the amazing vitamin ingredi- 
ent contained in Ful-O-Pe ange 
Breeder Cubes. The ewes that were 
fed the vitamin-rich feed averaged 
over 25% more lambs at lambing 
time! In addition, the lambs were 
stronger, and the ewes had more 
milk for them. 





THIS WINTER, fortify your flock with 
P RANGE BREEDER 
CUBES, This feed supplies an amaz- 
ing variety of carbohydrate, protein, 
mineral and vitamin sources to fur- 
nish heat and energy...to build a 
big lamb crop and a heavy wool clip. 
Order your supply today. For more 
details write 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


Dept. A-72, Chicago, IMlinois 

















WASATCH LIVESTOCK 
LOAN COMPANY 


4%2% LOANS 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















“Frugality is an enriching virtue; a 
virtue I never could acquire myself; but 
I was once lucky enough to find it in a 
wife, who thereby became a fortune to 


me.’’—Ben Franklin. 


Buying War Bonds and Stamps on 
market day will help you save money 
even if you do not have a wife.—uU. S. 
Treasury Department. : 
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OE BUSH has pointed out to me, Peter, that in the 8th 
verse of the 9th chapter of the book of Daniel, it reads, 
“O Lord, to us belongeth confusion of faces, to our kings, 
to our princes, and to our fathers, because we have sinned 
against thee,” and in the 7th verse of the same chapter, 


“O Lord, righteousness belongeth unto thee, but unto us 
confusion.” 


Joe Bush says if we talk to anyone in any line of 
business for 1943, we find confusion, nothing but confusion. 
Joe Bush says that goes for the sheepman, the cattleman, 
all the men in agriculture, in labor, in the plants of in- 
dustry, in banks,—all is confusion. Even among those who 
have been set up, or have set themselves up as advisers of 
a war-torn world, there is nothing but confusion. 


One man who knows nothing of railroads, who doesn’t 
know a “spike maul’ from a “blind siding’ becomes the 
coordinator of railroads and a man who knows railroads 
from section crew to the office of president becomes the 
rubber man of the nation, a commodity of which he says 
he knows nothing. And this at a time when transportation 
of passengers, mail, express and freight is the need of the 
nation, when sidings and terminals are blocked with cars 
loaded with freight needed for the Army, the Navy and 
the public. A railroad man is taken out of rail transporta- 
tion and sent to find rubber, the result: Confusion. 


Joe Bush says while the government is “freezing,” if 
it would “freeze” farm and ranch and range advisers who 
have never raised anything but dust on a rural route in a 
car driven under power of gas allotted by the government 
at a fixed rate of car hire per mile, the frost necessary for 
the “freeze out” might be of real value to agriculture and 
let light in on minds now “confused.” 


For example, in our own state of Utah, confusion is 
just as much in evidence as in any other political sub- 
division of the union. Our Governor wants back from the 
national government the rights of the state without giving 
back the rights the state has taken from the counties of 
the state. The result: Confusion, more confusion in minds 
already confused. 


When the farmers and ranchers have produced so 
much that the public must starve or go on relief, the farm 
advisers drive from one corner of the state to the other 
at the expense of the state, hold conferences with each 
other, and in the wisdom of the conference advise farmers, 
sheep and cattlemen, grain growers, and breeders of hogs 
to “kill and plow under”: Confusion. In the fall and winter 
“when the frost is on the pumpkin and the fodder in the 
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shock,” some solemn “hoot owl” will sound off over , 
national hook-up: “Food will win the war.” The farme 
knows that, but there is not a thing he can do about it 
until once again “it’s springtime in the Rockies” when the 
fields are fresh and green and a thaw up in the mountains 
brings the water to sprout the planted seed. In a confused 
world nothing is so confusing as the expert advice of a 
confused expert away from his home state and county on 
a state or government expense account that takes care of 
the cost of bed and board, rubber, gas and car. 


Job, farmer, sheep and cattleman, in the 2nd and 3rd 
verses of the 12th chapter of his book, speaks to those who 
come to advise him unasked: ‘‘No doubt but you are the 
people and wisdom will die with you. But I have under 
standing as well as you, I am not inferior to you: yea, 
who knoweth not such things as these?”’ 


After he had listened to their platitudes, heard them 
speak as men who assumed to know all about God, what 
God would do in any given case and why, Job, in the 4th 
verse of the 13th chapter, tells them: “Ye are forgers of 
lies, ye are all physicians of no value.” 


Confusion! Joe Bush says it may be that we of Ameri- 
ca have not consulted the right authority and therefore 
have confusion where we ought to have confidence, and 
that, seems like, is what America needs, the sunshine of 
confidence to break up the clouds of confusion. 


David, the shepherd King of Israel, who had much 
experience with men of all kinds, said (Psalm 118-8): “It 
is better to trust in the Lord than to put confidence in 
man.” In a letter, found in the 14th chapter, 33rd verse 
of Corinthians, Paul writes, “God is not the author of 
confusion but of peace.” 


And so my dear reader, if we of the United States of 
America had more confidence in each other, if those in 
authority spoke more freely to the people, more in faith 
and less in fear, confidence, the birthstone of liberty and 
freedom, would dispel the clouds of confusion and, as Paul 
writes (I Corinthians, 14-40), “let all things be done de 
cently and in order,” and like Joe Bush says, without 
confusion. 


Peter Spraynozzle 
of Sheepfold, U.S.A. 


P.S.—In Joe Bush’s scrapbook, I read, “Gold is gold though 
it gleams from the gutter; brass is brass though it shine 
from the throne, and sometimes the words the sages utter 
have far less weight than a bird’s egg blown.” 


The National Wool Grower 
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blackstrap Molasses 
In Lamb Fattening 


ga substitution of blackstrap 
molasses for a part, or all, of the 
grain in livestock rations has been used 
as the base for numerous experiments 
in recent years at various agricultural 
colleges. At the Oklahoma Agricultural 
Experiment Station, a series of tests 
was conducted by H. M. Briggs and 
y. G. Heller in 1937 to 1938 inclusive 
to ascertain if the addition of large 
amounts of molasses to an ordinary 
lamb-fattening ration would décrease 
the digestibility of the nutrients in the 
ration. The results of these tests are 
summarized below: 

In a series of digestion trials the in- 
clusion of large amounts of blackstrap 
molasses lowered the digestibility of cer- 
tain nutrients in a lamb ration. Four 
lambs were used in each of three separate 
digestion trials. The lambs were placed on 
each ration for a preliminary period of 10 
days. They were then placed in a meta- 
bolism cage and the feces recovered for 
a like period. 

The substitution of 230 grams of mo- 
lasses for the same amount of corn in a 
corn-alfalfa hay ration lowered the diges- 
tion coefficient of crude protein, but the 
decrease was not significant. The digesti- 
bility of fat was lowered 18.3 per cent 
which was highly significant. The aver- 
age crude-fiber and nitrogen-free-extract 
coefficients were lowered very slightly but 
not in significant amounts. 

The replacement of 230 grams of oats 
with molasses in an oat-alfalfa hay ration 
lowered the digestion of protein the highly 
significant amount of 4.6 per cent. The 
digestibility of fat was decreased 17 per 
cent, a highly significant amount. When 
the three trials are considered together, 
the changes in the digestibility of fiber 
and nitrogen-free-extract are not signifi- 
cant. In the third trial the addition of 
molasses to the oats-alfalfa hay ration did 
increase, to a highly significant extent, 
the digestibility of the nitrogen-free-ex- 
tract of the ration. 

The lambs used in the study digested 
the fat and fiber in an oats-alfalfa hay 
ration more completely than the smaller 
amounts of fat and fiber in a corn-alfalfa 
hay ration. The difference was highly 
significant. 








CAN YOU PASS 
THIS PROFIT QUIZ? 


Question: What is the most important thing for me to remember in raising sheep? 
Answer: Profit over feed cost spells success! 


Question: Have you delayed selecting your winter feed? 

Answer: Your range ewes must have proper nutrition during the two vital periods: 
Winter and breeding season. 

Question: Is there any one feed that will help answer these problems? 

Answer: Yes, Sperry Suresheep Nibs. 

Question: Why will Sperry Suresheep Nibs help protect my profits? 

Answer: Because it supplies a wide variety of balanced feed nutrients whether you 
have sheep on range or in the feed lot. 

Question: Is Suresheep Nibs dependable? 

Answer: Absolutely. It's been a popular ration in the West for years. 

Question: Is it easy to feed? 

Answer: Yes! Suresheep Nibs is made to fit the sheep's mouth. It won't roll or blow 


away easily as some other types of feed. 

Question: Will the sheep like it? 

Answer: And how! Sperry Sureshee, ibs is 

A And how! Sperry Suresheep Nib 
palatable. The sheep go for it in 


earnest. 






IT ALL ADDS UP to more profits for you. Suresheep Nibs 
comes in the following protein levels: 14%, 18% and 24% 
protein. Supplement your natural range feed with Sperry 
Suresheep Nibs now. See your Sperry Dealer or write . . 


SPERRY FLOUR 


SAN FRANCISCO 








SHEARING MACHINE OFFICE 
MOVED 
The building on South West Temple 
Street in which the Chicago Flexible 
Shaft Company has had an office for 26 
years was recently taken over by the 
U. S. Army, and all of its occupants 
were compelled to change quarters. The 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company is now 
located at 46-50 West Fourth South, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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PTZ iS A POWERFUL 


WEAPON AGAINST SHEEP WORMS 





e PTZ, our phenothiazine worm PTZ is available in two forms 
remedy, ishighly effective against for treating sheep. These are PTZ 
six species of destructive sheep Pellets and PTZ Drench. An im- 
worms. It expels more stomach portant feature of either of these 
worms than the average worm is accuracy of dose. Careful dos- 


remedy and its active ingredient, ing is essential in worming sheep. 
phenothiazine, is the only drug Get PTZ now and use as di- 
known to be effective against rected on the package. See your 
nodular worms. Dr. Hess Dealer or write 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 


















For 8 Years Now They Have 
Fed Calf Manna At Glenwood 





TER 





Champions from Glenwood Farm, Portland, Oregon, 
1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1940, 1941, 1942. 


(GLENWooD FARM of Portland, Oregon, has been breed- 
ing champions, year after year, for a long time, and has 
been feeding Calf Manna, year after year, as well. 


When asked at a show in Texas, recently, how they could 
ship these animals-so far and have them in such outstanding 
condition, they simply answered—“Calf Manna!” 


A pound of Calf Manna is all that’s required for ten 
sheep of any age. And sheepmen everywhere feed it to the 
ewes before lambing, to the rams during the breeding season, 
to orphan lambs, bum lambs, and stunted lambs. 

Those who have fed it longest praise it most. And it’s 
the results it produces at maturity that really count. 

They say you can’t compete with the man feeding Calf 


Manna unless you feed Calf Manna yourself—a little goes 
so far. 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS—GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 
"THE WHY BOOK." 


ALBERS RESEARCH FARM 


1060 Stuart Building Seattle, Washington 
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Making Osnaburg 
Gags Stronger 


NE of the measures proposed 

) help solve the problem of packag. 
ing the wool clip is the use of cottoy 
Osnaburg bags. These bags have bee 
tested during the past year by many 
individuals and firms. They are not 5 
strong as the conventional burlap bag; 
and a good many complaints have 
been heard that the Osnaburg wool 
bag will tear or split while being filled, 
The cotton fiber is stronger wet than 
dry. This characteristic is just the op- 
posite of that of wool. When cottoy 
is thoroughly wetted its strength js 
increased ten to twenty per cent: 
when wool is similarly treated its 
strength declines roughly ten to twenty 
per cent. Since the cotton fiber itself 
is thus affected by moisture it seems 
reasonable to assume that Osnaburg 
cloth made from it would be similarly 
affected just as a Cuttyhunk fishing 
line is made stronger by wetting. | 
recommend, therefore, that users of 
Osnaburg wool packs soak them in 
water for ten minutes or more prior té 
use, then fold them lengthwise and 
put them through an ordinary house- 
hold wringer. The wet bag cannot con- 
ceivably harm the wool; the moisture 
will all be on the outside where it will 
quickly dry after the bag is packed. 
This procedure naturally will not pre- 
vent subsequent tearing from the use 
of hooks in loading or stacking in 
warehouses, but it should be of help 
to the grower at the time of packing. 

J. F. Wilson 


University of California 





FOOD ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEETS 


The Food Advisory Committee, recently 
appointed by the Secretary of Agriculture 
Claude R. Wickard, under authority of the 
President’s order of December 5, held its 
first meeting December 29 and considered 
various phases of the Nation’s food pro- 
gram. 

Dr. H. B. Boyd of the Department of Ag- 
riculture will serve as its secretary. Mem- 
bers of the Committee, which will submit 
estimates of food requirements prior to the 
making of food allocations, and otherwise 
advise and consult with the Secretary in 
the administration of the food program, 
include: Maj. Gen. Edmund B. Gregory, 
War Department; Rear Admiral W. B. 
Young, Navy Department; Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Lend-Lease Administration; Edwin 
W. Gaumnitz, Board of Economic Warfare; 
M. Lee Marshall, War Production Board; 
Abe Fortas, Interior Department; H. W. 
Parisius, Food Production Director, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture; Roy F. Hendrickson, 
Food Distribution Director, Department of 
Agriculture; and a representative of the 
State Department yet to be named. 
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Welcome 


Woolgrowers! 
* 


IT IS A pleasure to welcome you again to Salt 
Lake City and the Hotel Utah, your convention 
headquarters. Our rooms, our delightful Coffee 
Shop, modern underground garage and all other 
facilities of the hotel are at your service! 


* 


IN THE EMPIRE ROOM 
MUSIC BY DALE CROSS AND HIS ALL-AMERICANS _ 
Dinner-Dancing Nightly (Ex. Sun.) 4 
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GUY TOOMBES MANAGING DIRECTOR 






































COLONIAL WOOL CO. 


316 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 
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— Western Representatives — 


CULP & SONS, Salt Lake City, Utah 
JAMES GILBERT, Denver, Colorado 
J. E. VAN DEUSEN, Boise, Idaho 
CHAS. A. BURDEN, Dillon, Montana 

M. H. MOORE, Belle Fourche, S. D. 

M. E. GAILLARD, Elko,. Nevada 


JOE SKINNER, San Angelo, Texas 
GUY DRAKE, San Angelo, Texas 
FAY GOODWIN, Roswell, New Mexico 
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“There's My Brand!” 








x Tastes Better 












* Keeps Fresh Longer 
— Say Sheepmen 
















ATTENTION LIVESTOCK SHIPPERS 


and Fill, Bill your shipments 
PREFER FEED AT NORTH SALT LAKE, UTAH 


Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 





Whether you are shipping East or West, for the Best Rest 


Our Day and Night Crews are always ready to serve you. 



























WAR 
NEEDS 
COME 
FIRST! 








Uncle Sam’s wartime requirements for vital materials, 
such as copper, zinc and rubber, mean that expansion of 
existing telephone facilities is impossible, for the duration. 
When there are delays on your long distance calls, remem- 
ber that telephone materials have gone to war. 


ye © Whonninie States Telephone & Telegraph & o. 
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Grazing Districts in 
The War Program 





ing S 
following excerpts are taken “ fi 
from a statement released on™ thoro 
January 3 by Director R. H. Rutledge fighti 
of the Grazing Service of the Depart. os | 
ment of the Interior on the part the point 
public range lands of the West have & grazi 
played in the war program. tione 
Reports received this year from one per ™ railr< 
cent of the grazing district operators in risks 
the ten western states indicate relative porte 
current production trends of livestock creas 
which graze a substantial portion of the ™ fire 
year in grazing districts. These 200 stock. area, 
men report a decrease of 3.3 per cent in than 
losses of cattle and sheep on the range, 
from all causes—a decided decrease from Tt 
previous years. The elimination of any part @ calls 
of the loss léaves more animals available ™ Pio 
for production. gun 
The same better range situation en- @ ©#Yé 
couraged good husbandry on the range and lanc 
led to measurable increases of production. sucl 
These reports indicate that the percent- ts 
Nea 


age of calves from cattle herds has in- 
creased 15 per cent and the percentage of 
lambs from range sheep has increased over 
9 per cent. The same advantageous con- 
ditions have increased the clip of wool 
from grazing district sheep by one pound 
per head in the past few years, according 
to their reports. 

Over 1,800,000 cattle and: 8,874,000 sheep 
were licensed to use grazing district 
ranges in 1942. Any increase due to more 
calves and lambs adds to the number of 
animals which go to market in the months 
that follow, as grazing districts permit 
fairly constant numbers of animals year 
after year. 

Weights of animals of marketable ages, 
reported by the 200 operators, also reflect 
improved conditions. The increase in 
weights of calves and steers is approxi- 
mately 10 per cent and the increase in 
weight of marketable lambs is 8 per cent. 
This cumulative improvement makes a very 
considerable addition to the meat supply. 

* * * 

For more grass in this and future years, 
approximately 200,000 acres of land in 
grazing districts were reseeded during 
1942, and additional areas have been desig- 
nated for reseeding as the proper seasons 
roll around. Favorable growing years and 
conservative practices have lately per- 
mitted the natural vegetation to improve 
and the necessity for reseeding in some 
localities has been diminished. Livestock 
operators who have seen results of natural 
and artificial reseeding of grazing dis- 
trict areas have voluntarily reseeded un- 


counted areas of range land. 
* * * 























Forage- and timber-destroying range 
fires are a formidable menace as the 
conservation of range leaves more vegeta- 
tion on grazing areas. Fire presents 4 
problem of paramount importance to 
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range men and special action and vigilance 
marked the year 1942. Ranchers ,and 
townspeople of the range country worked 
under specially trained leaders recruited 
among their own number and with Graz- 
ing Service men who devoted their time 
to fire prevention and suppression. A 
thoroughly vigilant and patriotic fire- 
fighting group, they worked with the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense in fire control. 
Fire lookouts were posted at strategic 
points in critical fire-hazard areas in 
grazing districts and patrolmen were sta- 
tioned in areas where heavy highway and 
railroad traffic presented serious fire 
risks. Athough there were more fires re- 
ported in 1942 and favorable seasons in- 
creased the hazard, the acreage burned per 
fire was 50 per cent less and the total 
area burned was some 200,000 acres less 
than in 1941. : 
co * * 

The rapid expansion of military forces 
calls for wide areas in which to train 
pilots, bombardiers, aerial and ground 
gunnery crews, chemical warfare and 
cavalry troops, and naval gunners. Public 
lands are suitable to the establishment of 
such training areas which require exten- 
sive facilities and military installations. 
Nearly 13 million acres in grazing districts 


have. been designated for military uses, 
approximately 9 million acres in the year 
1942. These land needs of the War and 
Navy Departments have been supplied with 
the least possible disturbance of the live- 
stock industry. Alternate periods of the 
year for grazing and military use have 
been devised in many states to allow full 
utilization of the land in a two-fold pur- 
pose—food and land for war. * * * 
Withdrawals and land use permits in 
grazing districts for special military uses 
are as follows: 
Arizona 
California 
Idaho 
Nevada 
New Mexico 


acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 
acres 


acres 


To help turn the resources of the De- 
partment in the West to the immediate 
needs of the war program, a Western War 
Resources Council was organized with rep- 
resentatives of all Interior Department 
agencies having activities in the West, 
following the plan of the Department War 
Council in Washington. By integrating 
facts and facilities available to the various 


bureaus of the Department, the council 
was able to make these available to in- 
dividuals, corporations, agencies, and 
groups engaged in work on discovery, 
development, merchandizing, transporta- 
tion, and stockpiling and processing of war 
material and resources in the western 
area. 


Southdown Meeting 


H. HELMS, Belleville, Illinois, was 

elected president of the American 
Southdown Breeders’ Association, at 
its meeting in Chicago early in Decem- 
ber. Paul P. Hite of Gallatin, Tennessee, 
was named vice president and W. L. 
Henning of State College, Pennsylva- 
nia, continued as secretary-treasurer. 
The board of directors includes: Luther 
Belden, Bradstreet, Massachusetts; Ben 
Morgan, Harrisville, West Virginia; 
Brownell Combs, Lexington Kentucky; 
Eugene Helms, Belleville, Illinois; R. 
G. Weston, Denver, Colorado; Ed 
Pruett, Winchester, Kentucky; W. T. 
Foresee, Owenton, Kentucky; and 








MUNRO, KINCAID, EDGEHILL, INC. 


WOOL AND MOHAIR MERCHANTS 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Western Office: NESS BUILDING, Salt Sake City 











2204 No. Broadway 








Eastern Headquarters 
212 Summer Street 
Boston, Mass. 


HARRIS WOOL & FUR 
COMPANY 


We buy and handle domestic wool on consignment. Marcus Harris of Harris Wool and Fur Company, 
having served the wool growers for over fifty years, wishes to extend his best wishes and greetings to 
all the wool growers and also hopes they will continue to have success in their business. 


Western Headquarters 
434 Ness Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Border Collie Pups 
FOR SALE 


Two beautifully marked litters, 
one out of Jed, sire and dam 
both imported, other out of 
Lassie. — Both litters sired by a 
trial winner in Scotland. 


ROY PICKERING 
Kenton Ohio 








GREETINGS 
STOCK GROWERS 


THE CUDAHY 
PACKING CO. 
North Salt Lake, Utah 
Processors of 
Puritan Lambs - Beef - Pork 








ATTENTION! 


VUNUOUUOUUGOOUOUNGUOUOOONONOGOONOOOOOOOCOONOOND 
Sell your 


SHEEP PELTS 
HIDES - RAW FURS 


AND WOOL 
to the 


Idaho Hide and 


Tallow Co. 
TWIN FALLS, IDAHO 
Highest market prices and a 
square deal always 
P. O. Box 757 Phone 314 
1 Mile Southwest of Twin Falls 








Robert F. Miller, Davis, California. 

The Secretary’s annual report show- 
ed a general increase of about 10 per 
cent in total business done during 
1942 with a special increase in trans- 
fers. 





Farm Cransportation 


E Office of Price Administration 

has instructed gasoline rationing 
boards to issue temporary rations of 
gasoline to farmers whose O.D.T. Cer- 
tificates of War necessity do not pro- 
vide sufficient fuel for necessary oper- 
ations to cover the period between 
December 1 and January 31, 1943. 
However, these allotments will be de- 
ducted from the operator’s ration 
granted for the first period beginning 
November 22, 1942 and ending March 
31, 1943. 

It is important that livestock men 
whose Certificates of War Necessity 
do not allow sufficient gasoline should 
immediately file their appeals through 
the Farm Transportation Committees 
of their U.S.D.A. County War Boards. 
These county war boards will review 
and make recommendations to the 
Office of Defense Transportation dis- 
trict offices. The board’s recommenda- 
tions will be accepted by the O.D.T. 
district managers unless obvious er- 
rors are detected. 

Approximately 500 field offices 
have been established in various cities 
and towns. These field offices will 
assist in seeing that forms are properly 
completed, but the final allotments 
rest with the district offices establish- 
ed in each state. 











Wool Growers... 
MAKE THE 


WILSON HOTEL 


Your Headquarters 























$1.50 ba Day ° $2.50 
Harold Frank Roberts, Mgr. 
PELLETS 
Sheep & Cattle 
the 
Ideal Range 
Feed 
ons x, * See Your 
, ae. Feed Dealer 
GLOBE MILLS 
Ogden Salt Lake Cit 
Paragon Printing Co 
ey) PRINTER S$ 
of Publications - Books 
Catalogues - Directories 


and Commercial Job Work 
Ruling - Engraving - Binding 


Dial 3-5897 
8-5898 


122-124 W. on Second 8, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 




















267 Summer Street 





Representative: 
KENNETH HUTCHINS 
Hotel Utah 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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Around the 
Range Country 


(Continued from page 12) 


Utah 


were 5 per cent this year,.I do not 
believe they were as high as in the 
preceding like period. 

Our gasoline rationing has been 
properly adjusted, but we have no 
ammunition for predatory animal con- 
trol work. 


same proportion as a year ago. Some 
sales of yearling ewes have been made 
recently at $11 to $12. 

Losses from coyotes continue high, 
10 per cent for the past year. 

Our gasoline rationing has been 
fixed up satisfactorily. 






































: J. B. Wilson Victor L. Riley 
Mild, open weather prevailed most 
) of the time, with only light to moder- Colorado Golden, Jefferson County 
r. Se cece are vines a te Some moderately cold weather oc- While forage is none too good on 
. a 8 eae 3 ea ag = ¢ com- curred, but as a rule it has been a mild the winter range (December 18) sheep 
_ a eee oe oe month, with only light to moderate are in excellent condition. Feed is 
tinues too dry in southern areas with aes , : 
2 ba : : precipitation at the lower elevations. sparse as our growing season was 
insufficient livestock water. Hay is suf- ‘ : : a 
wy . ; Grains and ranges are good, except short this year; there’ll be sufficient 
TS ficient only for a mild winter. Fewer cole ; . ; 
some drying is noted in sections with- feed to supplement the range forage, 
cattle are on feed than usual, and most : 
Cattle ‘mal Fie tethtead diti out snow cover. Some livestock feed- however. Alfalfa hay can now be had 
ee ee ee ing is reported, and as a rule livestock at $12 to $14 a ton in the stack. 
Richfield, Sevier County are in good condition. Most of the sheep flocks have been 
; : mA from 15 to 25 per cent to meet the 
Sheep are in fair condition (Decem- cut Pp 
e 7 ‘ * 
ng ber 28), considering the long dry Walden, Jackson County labor sete bat I a about the 
spell. What winter range feed there is All of the sheep in this country are ies ta fais - be a - a oe 
. is fair and the sheep seem to take to being fed native hay (December 23), *™° ‘- o ‘ md ns — = s ae: 
ler ‘it pretty well. We have an ample sup-_ which is selling at $5 a ton. No alfalfa ro yo oy ane = a » te 
ply of supplemental feed also, with hay is raised here. We are having “88°C Hands recently at $14 a = 
‘3 alfalfa hay selling at $15 a ton in the normal weather and winter range con- The government trapper working 
ae stack. Most of the men are keeping ditions are good. here has done a good job in keeping 
their ewe bands up to their full range There is no change in the number coyotes down and our losses have been 
allotments. of ewes bred this season and ewe lambs V€ry slight during the past year. 
Co Although our losses from coyotes have been carried over in about the We received our proper allotment 
tS 
bead FRANKLIN PRODUCTS 
tories 
Work Protect Against Losses! 
ng FRANKLIN Ovine Bacterins have NEW KOLODIP 
pioneered the field for protection 
nd So, against the more common forms For the most effective and econom- 
of winter diseases associated with cal protection against ticks and 
tah Hemorrhagic Septicemia. Price per ice on sheep, lice on goats and 
dose, 5c. ng use ee ach 
. : This remarkable material KILL 
Franklin Sore Mouth Vaccine parasites on animals in one dipping 
Franklin Phenothiazine and continues its death-dealing 
Franklin Tetra Capsules action for several months. 
Write to nearest office for Free Catalog covering the Franklin Fluke Killers FRASEAAS Shap carnage 
e H ° : . powder to whic water IS ai . 
0. M Saeniark an ccaeies coaae ANY Franklin Marking Peint Effective for both stomach worms 
" . R Franco Castrators for tail docking and tape worms. 20 ba pone 
DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH = é makes 5 gallons of drench solution, 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKECITY _LOS ANGELES and castrating. Small size, $10.80. good for 320 doses of adults or 640 
Franklin Products sold by local Drug Store Agencies Medium and large sizes, $15.00. doses of lambs. Price $3.00. 
or direct from the catalog. 
Ss 
" 
S 
—# 
‘ower 
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HOUGHTON WOOL COMPANY 


TOP MAKERS 


253 Summer Street Boston. Mass. 








Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


PACIFIC 
WOOL GROWERS 


734 N. W. 14th Ave. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Oregon - Washington - Idaho 
California - Nevada 








R. H. LINDSAY COMPANY 


Wool Merchants 
273 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








ATTENTION 
FARMERS - SHEEPMEN 
TRAPPERS 
Ship or Consign Your 
PELTS - HIDES - RAW FURS 
and WOOL to the 


Idaho Falls Animal 
Products Co. 


IDAHO FALLS, IDAHO 
We always pay highest 
market prices 
Phone 409 Stockyards 











This Pioneer Western Wool 
Industry Extends Greetings 
to Wool Growers Every- 
where and wishes you 
continuous success in 
1943 


Original 
Utah Woolen Mills 


30 RICHARDS STREET 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Write for Information on Exchange of 
Blankets or other Merchandise 
For Your Wool 








of gasoline under the rationing pro- 
gram. 
Donald Ramstetter 


New Mexico 


Mild weather prevailed, with ample 
or abundant moisture in the form of 
rains and snows. Ranges were bene- 


fited in most sections, though snow _ 


cover at greater elevations necessitated 
feeding. Livestock have had ample 
feed, and are largely in excellent win- 
ter condition. 


Aztec, San Juan County 


While the number of ewes bred is 
smaller this year than last (about 10 
per cent), the bands are in excellent 
condition (December 21), and al- 
though the forage growth on the win- 
ter range is not so rank as it was last 
year, it is of better quality, and I 
think the sheep will winter much bet- 
ter than they did a year ago. A good 
many sheepmen have reduced their 
flocks because they can’t get proper 
help and because there is so much un- 
certainty as a result of government 
regulations. Fewer ewe lambs were 
carried over this year, from 10 to 20 
per cent below last year. 

Alfalfa hay in the stack can be had 
at $12 to $14 a ton. We use corn and 
oil cake mostly as supplements, of 
which there is an ample supply. 

I think nearly everyone has plenty 
of gas to carry on without much in- 
convenience. 

We have a cooperative agreement 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service and 
are getting excellent results in coyote 
control work, having practically no 
losses. 


W. L. Thurston 
Capitan, Lincoln County 


Winter range feed is about 10 per 
cent above normal this year and sheep 
are in good condition (December 28). 
The breeding bands are about the same 
size as last year, and about 10 per 
cent more ewe lambs were retained 
for replacements. Some yearling ewes 
have been sold recently at $10.50 a 
head. 

We can get alfalfa hay in the stack 
at $18 a ton, and there is plenty of 
supplemental feed in sight. 

Our losses from coyotes run around 
10 per cent this year, some greater 
than they were last. There isn’t 
enough ammunition here to take care 
of this predatory animal problem this 























































































ear. 
RANGE FORAGE CONSULTANT 7 ‘ 
Volney M. Douglas prop 

Livestock have been improved for more anj 
better meat and fiber per unit by purposefy 
management. 

Range units, forage combinations and methog y: 
of forage use are now being improved to keep 
pace with livestock developments. 

Best available experience, training on rang Sh 
forage production and use throughout the U, g | ‘ 
1967 Marengo Ave., South Pasadena, Californie DEF ¢ 
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Complete Stocks of Supplies for 
The Sheepmen 






WE HAVE AND DO APPRECIATE YOUR 
PATRONAGE 





















“HOME 
ON THE 
RANGE” 


SHEEP 
CAMP 
TRAILER 


1942 MODEL 
BEST EVER 


Will save you $75 per month in feed of 
horses, yet gives you the use of your truck 
for hauling lambs, feed, ‘ 

Can be drawn by car or saddle horse. Full 
size bed, stove, cupboard, table, bins, drawers, 
large frost-proof vegetable compartment, etc. 
100% weather-proof. All over rust proof metal 
construction, insulated. 

mn be purchased on the usual automobile 
payment plan. 
Write for literature 
AHLANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


472-490 So. University Ave., Provo, Utah 




























B. F. WARE 
HIDE COMPANY 


NAMPA, IDAHO 
Highest Prices Paid 
for 
Hides - Sheep Pelts 
Raw Furs and Wool 


15th and Front Streets 
Phone 81 
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year. Our gasoline rationing has been 
properly adjusted. 
Geo. A. Titsworth 


ANT 


ore and 
ITposefy| 


methods 
to keep 






Aztec, San Juan County 






n ran 
ie U, t 
aliforniy 


Sheep are in fine condition (Decem- 
ber 23). Feed is short—just the spring 
growth, no rain all summer—but what 
there is seems to be of good quality. 
We need snow very much now. There 
seems to be plenty of supplemental 
feed for the winter. Alfalfa hay is $15 
a ton in the stack. 

We had quite a loss in ewes last 
spring. Also the good price this year 
for old ewes and the fear of not being 
able to get help induced most owners 
to cull closely, so the number of ewes 





bred is short by 10 per cent of last 
year’s. There have been a few sales of 
yearling ewes at $12 a head. 

We were caught in the 3100-mile 
allowance for gas, but have appeal 
forms out and think we will get fixed 

for |— "P- 

Although we have had excellent help 
from government trappers, we don’t 
OUR seem to gain much on the coyotes. Our 

loss this year amounted to 5 per cent. 
===! It is impossible now to get 30-30 shells 
wee © for this control work. 
Glen Swire 
ME ° 
ue || Arizona 
7E" Mild to unseasonably warm weather 
7 prevailed, with little or only light, 
7 scattered precipitation of little conse- 
ER quence to ranges. Livestock have held 
up in fairly good condition in spite of 
ong the increasing scarcity of range feed. 
ER : : Pek - 
Water is becoming critically low in 
-.. most range areas. 
vers Wickenburg, Maricopa County 
— Sheep flocks at this time (December 
wees: 27) are in fair shape. Feed has been 
i le scarce for the last six months, and if 
tah we don’t get rainfall soon, there will 
== § be a feed shortage. Conditions on the 
—— winter range are very poor at present. 
The browse is tough and livestock are 
having to go far from water to get 
feed. Alfalfa hay in the stack is selling 
at $25 a ton, and it does not look as 
if there was enough feed to take care 
of the extra feeding that we are going 
to have to do this winter. 

We have not been allowed enough 
gasoline to carry on our operations, as 
we have to haul water about three 
months out of the year; our average 

wall mileage for that is from 200 to 250 
ower & January, 1943 


miles a day and we have only been 
allowed about 30 miles a day. I believe, 
however, that we will be able to adjust 
this, but so far we haven’t been suc- 
cessful. 


The loss from coyote depredations 
runs at about 3 per cent this year. 
No shells have been made available 
yet for use of predatory animal hunters 
here. 





ERNEST W. BRIGHAM 


ARNO I. DREW 


Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 
Established 1848 — Handling Consignments Our Specialty 
WOOL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
268-272 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


FERDINAND B. BRIGHAM 














LONELL 


Greetings and Best Wishes 


TO OUR WOOL GROWING FRIENDS 


BOSTON, MASS. 

















292 Summer St. 








HILLS, OGLESBY & DEVINE 


WOOL 


MERCHANTS 


Boston, Mass. 
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We are breeding about 10 per cent 
more ewes this year, having held over 
our yearlings and old ewes. We also 
kept about 3714 per cent of our ewe 
lambs this year, which is a higher 
percentage than last year’s. 

Miguel Echeverria 


Western Texas 


Seasonal temperatures with light to 
moderate precipitation gave favorable 
conditions for livestock in most of this 
area during the month. Cattle and 
sheep are in good condition and they 
have ample supplies for forage and 
water. Grains are fair to good. The 
first week was rather cold in the north, 
but no particular harm resulted from 
the weather. 


Helotes, Bexar County 


The sheep are wintering fine up to 
this date (December 20), but there 
have been no rains to bring out oats 
and wheat and winter weeds. The 
weather thus far into December has 
been good but dry. 

Our breeding bands are much small- 
er, about 25 per cent below last year’s. 
The reduction is due to the labor short- 
age and the advance in prices for old 
ewes. More ewe lambs were also sold 
this fall, sheepmen keeping only about 
90 per cent of the number they held 
back in 1941. 


The range is better this winter than 
in the past three years, and there is 
plenty of supplemental feed in sight 
for necessary winter feeding, including 
cottonseed cake and corn. Peanut hay 
is $16 a ton. 


Our labor shortage is the most 
serious problem we have to date, 
especially with ranches 25 miles apart 
and no help at all and about one half 
the amount of gasoline to run on. On 
account of the distance between my 
ranches, I think I have a chance of 
obtaining an adjustment in regard to 
my gasoline allotment, however. 

Our loss from predatory animals 
this year is about the same as last, 
15 to 20 per cent on lambs and kids. 
Most of my loss is from bobcats the 
first two months after lambing and 
kidding. While we haven’t sufficient 
shells on hand to do a proper job of 
hunting, Bexar County has good trap- 
pers, so we think the control work 
will be kept up to normal. 


Archie E. Merritt 





Farm Mobilization Day 


ECRETARY of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard directed state U.S.D.A. 
War Boards on December 23, to set 
“up committees in each state to assist 
in planning for the observance of Farm 
Mobilization Day on Tuesday, January 
12, 1943, as proclaimed by President 
Roosevelt. The day will mark the be- 
ginning of a nationwide drive to enlist 
all farmers in the 1943 food production 
program. 
Highlighting the day will be an all- 
network half-hour broadcast featuring 
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internationally known leaders of 
United Nations. Details of the progra 
are now being worked out. Farms 
will be in special work meetings q 
January 12 and the broadcast, sched. 
uled for 4 P. M. (EWT), will inaugy. 
ate the most intensive food drive 
history. Each farm will be visited }y 
local farmer committeemen in the ty 
weeks following Mobilization Day 
These local committeemen will assig 
their fellow farmers in determinin 
each farm’s share of the national fooj 
production goals. 

The Farm Mobilization Day com. 
mittees, to assist war boards, will k 
composed of heads of state farm or 
ganizations, head agricultural officer 
in state governments, state vocational 
agriculture supervisors, representatives 
of state press associations, and state 
radio broadcasters, representatives of 
state federations of women’s clubs, 
business and civic groups and others 
Similar committees will be set up in 
the counties. 

“The President,” Secretary Wickard 
said, “in his Farm Mobilization Day 
proclamation calls upon farmers to 
do even more in 1943 than they have 
done during the last three record 
breaking years. That is a tremendous 
order. Agriculture will have to mobil 
ize fully to reach the objective. h 
1942 farmers combined experience and 
determination with good weather to 
produce 12 per cent more food and 
fiber than ever before in history. It is 
going to take more of the same to go 
over the top again. Determination and 
American ingenuity will have to over 
come handicaps but farmers have 
proved they have both. 

“The 1943 production goals are 4 
challenge to the American farmer. He 
knows that his success in reaching his 
goals will help decide whether or not 
your boy in Guadalcanal or his boy 
in North Africa will get enough to eat 
and to wear. He knows that our work 
ers and the United Nations are also 
depending upon him. In the words of 
the President, ‘food is no less a weapon 
than tanks, guns, and planes’.” 

As part of the mobilization day pro 
gram January 12, County U.S.DA 
War Boards throughout the Nation 
will sponsor community or county 
meetings at which they will explain 
county goals and the program for mo- 
bilizing all farm and government re 
sources to attain the necessary pro 
duction. 
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ARIZONA 


rooksby_ Bros. 

Sie esas B. Baird 
Frisco Mtn. Sheep Co. 
Earl Jackson 

Willis Lynch 


Penrod Bros. 

_ Dg Co. 
Jos. K. Udall 
Willis & Johnson 


COLORADO 


Ralph S. Allen 
A, U. Alexander 

feke Adolf 

H. B. Andrus 

Carl Adolf 

Marie Arthur 

Charlie E. Austin 

Aubert & Gauthier 

c. A. Axelson 

J. B. Archuleta 

Pat Adams 

J. Curtis Ballard 
Jeffery Black 
William Black 

Mrs. C. S. Brown 

Joe Brace 

Lester Bashor 

Edalyn Bledsoe 

Maude Buffalo 

c. P. Bryant 

H. E. Brown 

Chas Beaver 

Geo. Beethe 

w. O. Bussinger 

B. B. Babcock 

Cc. F. Breniman 

Raymond Bowers 

R. M. Brown 

Cc. I. Brands 

James G. seers 

Verva Bowe 

Buxton & addteotan 

J. H. Burk 

J. M. Best 

Lewis H. Brugger 

R. V. Blair 

Ballinger & 
Jankovsky 

Coy Barnard 

Guy T. Barnes 

J. O. Bunker 

Fred E. Binnette 

Howard Bouldin 

J. Book & F. Book 

Cc. F. Barnes 

Frank P. Buckley 

Bessie L. Birt 

Miss Delia Cordova 

Clinton Clift 

Vestel Carder 

loyd Chenoweth 

Clair & Leonard 
Colard 

Cooper & Hirando 

Walter Carlson 

™ a. Colt Jr. 

Robert Casteel 

M. I. Chenoweth 

A. J. Chisholm 

Roy D. Cooper 

Olen W. Crowley 

L, 0. Cox 

= C Cox 

Cc. N. Campbell 

A. M. Chase 

Russell Curtis 

A. Culverwell 

. E. Carmen 

Celedon & Valdez 

Carl L. Dunsmore 

M. G. Dykes 

Ross Dewitt 

Joe Davis 

J. B. Dorenkamp 

Pete DeFreece & Son 

J. H. Dickens 

Harry Dean 

Drescher Bros. 

Bob Dewell 

W. F. Dreher 

Foster Evans 

J, L. Esply 

Carl Eaton 

Elvin E. Eaton 

J. F. Estep 

Domingo Betrade 

Arthur M. Emerson 

Edward Frazier 

Albert Fallhauer 

. Farmer 

A. yee 

Hugh L. Frazier 

Robert Fehlman 

L. Forame 

H. Ferguson 

M. Ferguson 

Cc. Fuller 
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Mrs. Wilma Fowler 

Farr & Co. 

J. H. Fimple 

Jack Fell 

Adolph Fix 

Mrs. Francisco Garcia 

Fred Gerard 

Ed M. Gregory 

Gallegos & 
Harrington 

G. B. Gillilan 

Gordon Brothers 

Margaret Grubbs 

Melvin A. Gulden 

Chas. yl 

H. C. Gille 

Vint Ross Garsett 

J. Frank Goff 

got & Austin 


Mike ew 
R. Y. Gibb 
J. Goff & Mamie Goff 
Claude Gardner 
Goff & Paige 
George A. Grant 
H. W. Gossard 
Edw B. Gould 
John D. Graham 
W. F. Groat 
Mabel Hughes 
Cc. H. Hammons 
M. Holte & M. L. Price 
Hollingsworth & 
oa 
H. Heath & 
L. W. Hampton 
F. E. Hutton 
Frank Harshman 
Charles T. Heinricy 
Harry Hanks 
Wesley Harris 
J. Brace & M. Hughes 
F. E. Huffman 
Otto Hasser 
Wayne M. Hamilton 
Cc. B. Harmon 
Conrad Hopp, Jr. 
Frank Harms 
John Hamill 
Ann L. Haver 
Harry Heath & Sen 
Dwight Heat 
Alvin Hall 
E. T. Hall 
R. W. Hutton 
Neil E. Hawthorne 
Delbert Hawkins 
E. L. Hagaman 
W. A. Henderson 
Flovd W. Farailton 
Fern Hoschouer 
Ernest Hohson 
Walter Hoffman 
Jim C. Hig ee 
Howard Hart 
E. T. Hawthorne 
Clarence Hazxzs 
Glen lfurd 
Bruce .\. Henderson 
Karl Hamr: 18nd 
Mrs. TDharlotte Tix 
James Higgins 
Thos. Hobbs 
Cecil Hawthorne 
W. C. Liams 
S. N. Jones 
E. R. Johnson 
Cc. E. Jessee 
Jimeno, Tichazi 
Gordon 
John Tolly 
James B. Jolly 
Thomas Jacq‘cz 
James N. Jacobson 
James V. Jankovsky 
Mrs. E. M. Johnstone 
The Krill Nichols 
Ww. H. 


& Co. 
K. Kuipers 
Ray Kaufholtz 
Chris Koenig 
Tom Knapp 
Lawrence Kirk 
Fred Krumdick 
Cc. F. Kidd 


Son 


urker 


Il 


Ed Kiefer 
E. D. Kimball 
August Kern 
Morris King 
John F. Kibel 
Allen Knowlton 
s B&B. 7 oe 
Howard Knap 
a. Kirkendall 
J. R. Kountz 
E. R. Lamle 
Margarito Lucero 
Mike Lapsansky 
Wm. Langhorst 
Carl Lenhart 
R. G. Leadbetter 
Ligon-Twitty 
Sheep Co. 
Ernest Livingston 
J. Long 
R. BE. Leech 
Thomas Lawson 
Geo. Litchfield 
Alfonzo Lopez 


J 
Mrs. Sophie Clara MaesFrank 


William Martinez 

Raymond A. McCabe 

Wm. Middagh 

J. B. Miller 

A. O. Miner 

Vernon C, Miles 

Wm. & Robert 
Middagh 

Floyd S. McCray 

Bob Middaugh 

Carl Meininger 

M. B. Marr 

Wm. Meusborn 

Merrion & Wilkins 

Otis Moore 

Pete Moore 

Guy McGrath 

Ray McGrath 

J. G. McCormick 

W. P. Morley 

Paul D. McGrath 

Walter A. Moyer 

F. A. Mack 

Byron R. D. Ment 

Wm. Matheson 

Gail Moore 

D. M. Mitchell 

Adelaide Martinez 

Loyal Morgan 

Carlos Marquez 

Floyd McCray 

B. J. Morrow 

Ole Madsen 

A. C. Morris 

William Mutz 

Ruth E. Newman 

Wm. Nordloh 

A. E. Nelson 

Elmer W. Niles 

Polly Noland 

Wm. Nicklas 

Glen Nelson 

Mike Noonan 

Louis Nelson 

Grant Oxley 

J. B. Overfelt 

Cc. P. Postlewait 
yeorge Post 

J. L. Pugh 

John Pritchard 

Jim Price 

William &. Pim, Jr. 

Woerner Pauls 

Aaron S. Parker 

Cc. A. Paulson 

Pioneer Trading Co. 

T. W. Paulson 


Milton L. Price 
Wilson Popish 
Bill E. Peck 
Earl H. Pursley 
Elton Park 

L. 


Ritter & 
M. D. Roberson 
Ralph Rector 
Harold Roberts 
Elmer Rasmussen 
Edmond Reigel 
Dean Rusher 
Homer Riding 
Andrew Robbins 
Percy Roberts 
Milton Rector 
George A. Richart 
Hugh W. Roberts 
c. L. Reynolds 

R. L. Scobee 

N. A. Smith 
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Stauder Farms, Inc 
Henry Schlegel 
Tommy Sheldon 
Virgil Stark 
Leonard Sweetman 
Walter Schaefer 
Adam Schneid2r 
H. F. Sleichter 
oe Stark 
‘A. Sanborn 
Wm Serena 
George Sprouse 
Rufus Sterling 
G. W. Smith 
Stark & Patrick 
J. Chas Sandburg 
Mrs. L. B. Stiles 
Ulysses A. Salas 
Esper Stjernholm 
i & Hart 
i. Lge 
Sohn Schmidt 
Lee En ‘Schmidt 
ohn D. Smith 
H. Stolz 
W. H. Stone 
J. O. Solberg 
Claude Steele 
Robert Sterrett 
August F. Steinike 
B. S. Spindle 
Mrs. Hattie Sullivan 
2 7 grind 
en 
Anna x. Sea 
Harley E. Sheldon 
Porforio Salaz 
R. W. Sicklebower 
Conrad Stone 
Louis Stathis 
R. G. Shaw 
Wm. Searles 
Cc. M. Seal 
W. R. Stanlecker 
Robert C. Smith 
Barbara M. os 
Mrs. Geo. Sid 
or Stahlecker 
R. & Ronald 
Me eee 
J. E. Teem 
E. D. Trout 
Frank L. Tintle 
R. V. Tamlin 
Ira Taylor 
Allyn H. Tedman 
& 


ons 
Thomas N. Taylor 
Wesley J. Thompson 
M. R. Thimmig 
Sam Trujillo 
M. J. Taylor 
William Tracy 
Mike Trujillo 
Doyle Thompson 
F. E. Towne 
Verl Tattershall 
Ernest Verquer 
Joe Veltri 
Cc. E. Van Meter 
J. M. Virgil 
G. F. Vogel 
Pearl Van Ginkel 
Van Ginkel & 
Dashner 
George Villarreal 
John A. Van Hee 
Weiland Ranch Co. 
Eva Walt 
Ethel Welch 
Lowell G. Wilcox 
Russell Wilkins 
Roy Wertz 
H. K. Womack 
Byron L. Wells 
Jim Wilson 
Viola Werner 
Cc. M. Work 
R. A. Watson 
Louis Wertz 
Mrs. Ida M. White 
E. J. Wise 
B. Wooton & 
Cc. Bidwell 
Geo. & Pearl 
Wohlford 
N. C. Warren 
I. C. Woods 
William H. Wilson 
Gerald Waldron 
Clarence Wheeler 
Ernest Wookey 
Sam Wailes 
Chas. F. With 
Walter Wisthoff 
Wright & Silver 


Reuben J. Walter 
Rowland F. Wyatt 
Harold B. Wadleigh 
James G. Walter 

W. J. Williams 


MI 


L. T. Winger 
J. B. Yhitcaga 
B. L. Young 
Geo. D. Young 


IDAHO 


Ira Buttars 

Victor Bolar 

Cc. L. Bennett 

W. L. Bosworth 

Roy L. Corbus 

Roy Christensen 

D. R. Cathro 

Est. of A. O. Doman 

Henry R. Dursteler 

Melvin Griffith 

Carl Glover 

George T. Hertle 
Ranch 

Roland Hull 

J. C. Jewett 


James Jensen 
Largillierre Co. 
Lau Sheep Co. 
Ezra E. Larsen 
Mrs. Esther McCullum 
Ed Peck 
George Porter 
Lee W. Rodgers 
Stewart Bros. 
Walter Style 

J. W. Snock 

Jim Vallon 

J. O. Wallace 
Wilford Wrigley 


KANSAS 


Marion Amos 

Kenneth Armstrong 

H. L. Allen 

Hugh Armstrong 

Raymond A. Adams 

Jasper D. Adams 

Cc. N. Andrew 

Ludwig Berning 

Lloyd Bever 

F. H. Belden 

Mrs. L. G. Blakesly 

Lyman Buss 

S. L. Blakesley 

Everett Boehler 

R. 8S. Barger 

Harold Bair 

Bart Berning 

Ralph Beach 

R. & G. Beach & 
L. Simpson 

Chas. Beamer 

Alfred Corder 

Roy Callahan 

W. G. Colglozier 

Will R. Christian 

Chas. Carney 

Ike Clore 


V._E. Daniels 
Ed DeFries 
Wm. Darnauer 


B. Dawes 
Eugene Daise 
Jack Diedrich 


Eyman 
Chas. Eley 
Geo. Ejichenberger 
Roy Enslow 


Keith Fortmeyer 
L. N. Fahnell 
Ernest L. Fink 
Jesse J. Ford 

J. L. Foresman 
yeorge Friend 
A. A. Gertsberger 
Perry Gaskill 

J. F. Gerstberger 
Homer T. Gee 

J. C. Granger 
Fred B. Gattshall 
Ben Gustafson 
Ray S. Goodrich 
Ross L. Graham 
Gay Henry 

Dale Houck 

A. D. Harmon 
Harold Hills Jr. 
J. F. Hickert 
Charley Hostetler 
John W. Hickert 
A. H. Hurlbut 

R. F. Harness 
Hull Brothers 
Chester Hines 
Wayne Jarvis 
Robert B. Johnson 
J. W. Jacobs 
Lawrence Johnson 
Verle E. Johnson 
Cc. L. Julian 

J. Paul Jones 

A. P. Kliewer 
Geo. H. Kessler 
Earl Kirby 


Henry K. Kliewer 
Clifford Lewallen 
R. W. Leonard 
Lloyd Luther 
G. R. Liggett 
Duke Lewallen 
Delmos Littell 
W. C. Littell 
Sam Medford 
R. M. McAllester 
R. R. McCall 
L. D. Morgan 
Harry McCall 
Ernest Mulligan 
Tony Martin 
Mumma & Addington 
Moyer 
Madden, Davis, 

McClelland 

P. MceKey 
Eugene Mndon 
Cc. F. Moyer 
Chet Mueller 
H. A. Nicol 
Miles E. Notz 
Cc. G. Owings 
Otis Overhalt 
Mary L. Osborne 
M. T. Oliver 
Ww. © & C, B. 

Pickens 
C. R. Preedy . 
J. M. Philbrick 
Orville Pickett 
Floyd Pickett 

J. Rhoads 
Mrs. W. J. Rhoads 
Mrs. Iva Russell 
Geo. Ringsby 
Gay E. Rohrbough 
Elva F. Rohrbough 
Wayne L. Rogers 
Ernest Robrahan 
Clyde Shurtz 
Mort F. Smith 
Mrs. George Sides 
E. W. Shannon 
Gerald Steele 
John T. Shotton 
Cc. F. Staley 
Edgar L. Smith 
Glenn W. Schiffner 
Arthur Shumard 
Martha Steele 
John W. Slaver 
E. F. Schwendener 
Loren Simpson 
Taylor and Walters 
Henry Teeter 
Byron J. Taylor 
R. W. Tuttle 
Howard Taton 
Gale Topliff 


Alvin J. Walters 
G. . Winslow 
Nick Walker 

Geo. Woolverton 
Elvy Wyant 
Lorenz Wegener 
Walter Wallace 
Bernard Ziegelmeier 


MONTANA 


Antelope Ranch 
Ted Aldinger 


E. L. Alexander 
Aageson Bros. 
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rayne Wright 
Mee B. P. Wily 


Ned Wily 
Ole Wilsberg 
Peter Zuner 
John Zentner 


NEBRASKA 


d Altic 

gt oO. Arnett 
“4 . O. Beal 
¢. H. Christner 
Irvin Campbell 

D. F. ee nernnee 

Cro 

Ben Cros Garrard & 

Mocket 
Oren F. Greathouse 
Myles H. Gardner 
‘Dave eyere 

F. Haack 
- & 
J 
Cliff Holaway 
Alice W. Hansen 
George Jung 
Jesse Jones 
Leonard Kerchal 
Albert Krausnick 
Elwyn Krausnich 
Wm. Ledingham 
Cc. E. Leininger 
Herbert Linn 
Herman M. Moller 


NEW 


Philip Bibo 

w. A. Beryhill 
Tom Brown 

Pete Barnes 

B. & M. Supply Co. 
0. T. Clay 
Walter Crockett 
w. F. Chapman 
Hamp Eaves 
Tony Gomez 
Ernest Hawkins 
Simon Herzstein 
Billy Lujan 


NORTH 


Albert J. Andrews 
R. O. Beyer 

Ralph Caron 

Carl E. Erickson 
Bryan Feist 
Norman Frerck 
Martin Gustafson 
Leo Holman 

Ray Harmond 

A. F, Kendal 
Martin Kluksdal 
J. & G. Lamb 

A. D. Lamb 


Wm. A. McNeel 
Dorthea McHenry 
Louis C. — 
J. L. Mill 
ae artes 
Mayer 
i Orthengreen 
Mrs. Pat O'Donnell 
D. N. Plummer 
Harry Pedrell 
A. B. Rapp 
Harry Stahla 
Wm. G. Smith 
F. C. Tener 
Tomich & Sons 
E. L. Travis 
Taylor & Gehrke 
Frank Valaska 
S. R. Whitley 
Joe Welsh 
Joseph B. Whitsel 
Youngland & 
Blubough 
Elmer Youngland 
Daniel Young 
Earl Yohe 


MEXICO 


J. M. Lujan 

Cc. J. Leierer 

J. G. Littrell 
Daniel Munoz 

F. D. McClure 
Donald T. Martin 
Glen McLain 

F. L. Riecke 
Carl Riecke 
Kendall Turpin 
Charles E. Thierry 
Attilio Tarufelli 


DAKOTA 


Ww. J. Mrnak 
Harry Nordgren 
Orville Olson 
Parks Bros. 
Ray Putney 

P. T. Peters 
Manford Pfeifer 
George Putney 
Sun Shine Ranch 
Nena Sonnek 
Julius Stenbak 
P. H. Stuart 
Ernest Weiss 


OKLAHOMA 


J. C. Bernger 
F. M. Berry 

A. C. Foreman 
J 


im Guinee 
R. W. Hogg & Sons 


F. F. Francis 
Will May 
Cc. KF. Strong 


OREGON 


Felix Urizar 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Iver Anderson 
E. W. Altwater 
J. N. Atteberry 
etie Atteberry 
E. M. Adams 
William C. Ake 
Conrad Anderson 
Martin Anderson 
Arthur Arpan 
Nora Arpan—Estate 
Adolph Aaker 
Ole Aaker 
F. A. Aaker 
Lyle Aaker 
Leo Ahonen 
W. J. Adams 
Homer ‘Ayres 
Andrew Anderson 
Goodman Aukland 
Ernest Ashley 
John Amunson 
Elsie Afdahl 
Albin Anderson 
Carl D. Anderson 
Henry Achtziger 


Adelaide Ayres 

Mrs. Elmer Albertson 
Earl Alexander 
Askins & Stanley 
Loyal Alexander 
Edw. Arndt 

Russell Arndt 
Alexander & Foster 
Glenn Armour 

Ole Abelseth 

Abe Ahonen 

Carl A. Anderson 
John B. Anderson 
Kenneth Anderson 
Arpan Bros. 
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Bratton & 
Ralph Bahn 
O. G. Bertsch 
Brady Bros. 
G. H. Burdick 
Chris Bisgaard 
Josephine L. Bernd 
Mrs. Chris Branden- 

bere 
Howard Bear 
Julia Besler 
I. M. Boyer 
Sankey Byre 
Geo. Barnes 
Ted & Will Beckaman 
Orville Barber 
Earl Bachand 
Ray Brabazon 
age Brabazon 

B. M. Brabazon 
Harve Beckham 
Douglas Breckham 
Lucas Bachmeier 
Alfred E. Berg 
Henry Basford 
Myron Brengle 
Elmer Bertalot 
Geo. A. Buckles 
John Bentz 
Clem Bruggeman 
Carl Baker 
Carl Brockel 
Durley Boyer 
E. J. Bockman 
Merle Brink 
John E. Brink 
Dave Beckman 
Pete Bowers 
Axel Backman 
Paul W. Boehm 
Ernest Bottala 


Hollister 


Weitze Beld 
William Beld 
Henry Burgdorff 
Wm. Bucholz 

M. V. Blade 

Mrs. Natalie Blade 
Besler & Beckman 
Beckman & Carlson 
Louis Baldwin 
John J. Brockel 
Marvin Boke 
Arthur Bachand 
Boke, Miller & Datin 
Babb & Babb 

A. J. Bastian 
Merle Bastian 
Jack Biegler 
Pete Borup 
Morris Brengle 
Ed Bridenbach 
John Burshek 
Leon Cram 
Albert Cram 

H. L. Coffield 
Ray Cooper 

Harry Class 
Russell Curtis 

W. I. Craven 

Geo. M. Clark 
Walt Cunningham 
T. L. Castell 
Louis Chaney 

Leo Chaney 

L. W. Cochran 

W. I. Crozier 

L. C. Crew 

Cyrus Chapman 
Drucilla Cox 

Lyle L. Crane 
Glen Chapman 
Crane & Jaukkuri 
Emil Carlson 

Ray M. Clark 
Gayle Cox 

Roy Chord 

Miles Carney 

oO. Chidatasietoen 
Alex Carrieres 
Bert Clouse 

Blake Crowser 
Cliff Curtiss 

A. B. Doud 
Dahlen Bros. 
Mrs. Blanche Distler 
Frank Doud 
Melvin Dutton 


Chester Dodds 
M. A. Doody 
Ralph Dahlberg 
Sophia Dahlberg 
Mickey Dahlberg 
Roy Darling 
DeJaeger Bros. 
Harry B. Davis 
George P. Day 
Harry Dutton 
Kenneth Day 
Glen & Burdette Day 
Gene Davis 
Edgar Dragoo 
Phillip Dumler 
Robert Dow 
Emily Davis 
Wm. Donahey 
Robert Donahey 
Dorothy Dvorak 
Fred Dahlinger 
Harry A. Doerr 
John DeMots 
Wm. Dachtler 
Datin, Anderson & 
Miller 
Fritz Dahlberg 
Geo. DeJaeger 
J. E. Evans 
Ed Erickson 
Geo. Escherich 
Bert Ellis 
W. H. Ernest & Son 
Wm. Emery 
Ernest EHatherton 
L. Erk 
George Elling 
Mrs. D. D. Evans 
Sig Edwards 
Virgil Edgar 
Gust Ekdahl 
Elmer Bichler 
Robert Eichler 
Loren Bichlor 
Earl Esmay 
L. W. Eaton 
Vernon G. Edwards 
Stillman Edwards 
Henry Ehlringer 
Chas. Edwards 
Livingston Edwards 
Conrad Einfeldt 
Nels Edwin 
Leland Edwards 
Ole Eggebo 
John Ekstedt 
W. B. Englebrecht 
Erickson_ Bros. 
Marcus Erickson 


Michael Fischback 
G. P. Foster 
Flaigg & Korwelt 
Nina Fredrickson 
Friese & Beckman 
William Friese 
Edw. S. Fardig 
Albert Fredlund 
Louis Frandsen 
Frandsen & Jenson 
Michael Fisher Jr. 
John Fisher 
Mike iFsher Sr. 
Steve Feranc 
Leonard Fitzgerald 
Louis Flaigg 
John Flaigg 
Vernon Fairbanks 
Glen Fink 
J. O. Finney 
Harry Fairbanks 
Everett A. Fields 
J. P. Frazee 
Fowler & Bober 
Meta Finger 
Ameal M. Flaigg 
Arna Fox 
R. L. Foster Jr. 
Gutsche & Payne 
Chas. W. Gray 
Godfrey & Glover 
rs. F. A. Gammons 
Mrs. G. G. Goodrich 
Graff Bros: 
Chris raff 
Howard Geers 
Chas. Grant 
Grant & Brown 
W. B. Gee 
J. L. Grampre 
Karl Greenwald 
Max Grubl 
Gertrude Gilbert 
Floyd Gilbert 
Freeman Gilbert 
Rollo Gibson 
Louis F. Grubl 
J. W. Gowan 
Alex C. Getty 
Robert H. Getty 
W. H. Gladden 
Grubl & House 
J. W. Gowan 
H. B. Ginsbach 
Harry Goddard 
John Grinde 
Aanon Gunderson 
Day Hoover 
Hafner Wool Ware- 
house 
M. E. Hafner 
W. W. Hafner 
Morris Hafner 
Harry Hogan 
Arlon Hamn 
E. W. Holst 
Vernon Holst 
Eric Haivala 
Wesley Horton 
te Hood 
Dewey Holdren 
Adam Hill 
Ida Hagegart 
Jim Hagegart 
Joe Harvey 
Cecil Hathaway 
Veryl Hackens 
Donald Henriks 
Andrew Harman 
Otto Hoff 
Stella Harbeson 
Harbeson & Beckman 
Bernard Holtry 
Cecil Holtry 
W. J. Hafner 
Frank Holtry 
Preston Hill 
Edwin Harris 
Geo. Higgins 
Albert Healey 
Sadie M. Holtry 
J. E. Hammantree 
John Herman 
Elwood Herman 
Herman & Mance 
Herman & Dutton 
Herman — Pe tit 
Ed Harper 
Debs Hinds 
Fred Hunter 
Theodore Holzworth 
George Hendrichs 
Mark Hubbard 
R. O. Hice 
Luther Hill 
Merle Hohenberger 
Max Hohenberger 
Ludwig Hedstrom 
Willis Hubbard 
James Hedstrom 
A. B. Harker 
W. D. Hall & F. W. 
Vorhees 
Tom Haley 
A. L. House 
Pete Hiuner 
J. C. Hottman 


J. J. Hottman 


Mrs. Pete Hafner 
Ole G. Homme 
Roy E. Haines 
Willard Haines 
Ralh Harper 
Clem Harris 
John Hayrum 
. Hayes 

Woodrow Hayes 

dw. Hess 
Cody Heston 
Alfred Holsten 
Ray Ingrhm 

. P. Isaacson 
Joe Isaacs 
G. I. Jorgenson 
R. Jacobi 
O. M. Jerde 
Alphie Johnson 
J. R. Johnson 
B. H. Jerde 
M. J. Jones 
Leander Juhala 
Frank K. Jacoby 
A. E, Jones 
Bud Jensen 
G. D. Jones 
Mark Jensen 
Carl Jukkola 
Norman Jesfield 
Peter Johnson 
Vernon Johnson 


- 
Janke & Winkler 
Edw. Janke 
D. C. Jones 
J. B. Judson 
Ben Jenson 
James Jeffrey 
Clara Jarvis 
Chris Jenson 
Geo. O. Johnson 
Axel Johnson 
Geo. J. Johnson 
Waldo Jorgenson 
E. E. Junek 
Grinnell Johnson 
Pete Korwelt 
Mitch Kulisich 
Louis Karinen 
H. W. Kunsman 
Harve Knuteson 
Bertha Keil 
Ernest C. Kari 
Rudolph Kolb 
James Kolousek 
Nestor Kivimaki 
Rose Kenstler 
Helene Knudson 
Harry Kast 
Geo. Kapsa 
Frank Kapsa 
Vaclav Kapsa 
Louis Kopren 
Klein & Eldridge 
Orange Krause 
Geo. C. Krause 
Krause & Anderson 
Matt Kuntz 
Arthur Kok 
Dean Kok 
Alfred Kok 
Homer Kinser 
Chas. Kusima 
Roy King 
Toby Kindischi 
Henry Kok 
P. G. Kilness 
Robert Karrels 
Ed. Karrels 
John Killinen 
Ralph Killinen 
John B. Kari 
Pete Kari 
Oscar Kayras 
Hugh Kayras 
Fred J. Kenstler 
Paul Kenstler 
Cc. H. Kimball 
Alfred Lehman 
J. S. Lorenzo 
J. B. Lafayette 
Richard Lafayette 
Lei & Mauer 
Giphart Lei 
John Lei 
Lund Bros. 
Geo. Larson 
T. K. Loftsgard 
Loftsgard & Jenson 
Albert Lei 
Coney Lundgren 
David Lundgren 
P, A. Lafayette 
Henry Lakson' 
Nick Lei 
Rudolph Longpre 
Olsear G. Larson 
Billy Limpert 
Arnold Larson 
Victor Lemm 
Cornelius LeFebre 
BHinar Lund 


Laumer & Tryon 
Floyd Louglin 
A. T. Lyons & Son 
Yerby_ Land 
E. Lundgren 
Paul Lamberton 
Alfred Lindell 
Mrs. E, O. Lyman 
Lars E. Larson 
Guy Livingston 
John Lewton 
Fred Lamberton 
Mike Lahe 
John H. Lewis 
Clarence Lewis 
Arvid Lempke 
Geo. Lewton 
Paul Lehman 
Lakso Bros. 
Nick Lale Sr. 
Emil Leboube 
Dorothy Little 
Joe McDonough 
James McFarland 
Floyd D. McGillivray 
Donald McGillivray 
McDonald & Peterson 
Dennis McCarthy 
J. B. McGinnis 
Ted Matson 
Jim McGinnis 
Justin McCarthy 
— McKenna 
A. H. McLellan 
E. W. McLennon 
Roy McFarland 
Frank McCracken 
Earl McGill 
a a’ Bros. 
W. Morsman 
Corbett Mackey 
John R. Martin 
Henry Meier 
Rudolph Mundil 
Fred Millett 
Howard Millett 
Ralph, Mort 
Mort & Beckman 
Herman Mestmacher 
Fred Z. Miller 
Alex Meyer 
Loren Moorhead 
Walter Moorhead 
Meton Moore 


Jesse Munyon 

L. H. Murphy 
Harley Milner 
August Mestmacher 
August Maass 
Louis Maass 

Wm. A. Mason 
Bryon Mathews 
Andrew Mickelson 
Ralph Milberg 
Alter Milberg 
William Mutchler 
Oscar Milberg 
Henry Miller 
Fred Mix 

Otto Minkner 

Ben Morgan 


David R. Miller 
Albert Montgomery 
Arnt Miller 
Abner Nissen 
Norris Bros. 
Christina Novotny 
Edw. Newill 
Le Nicholson 
T. O. Naa 
Cc. & Nuzum 
7. Nuzum 
Darkeie Nelson 
Fred Nelson 
Mrs. Hilda Nivala 
Donald Noltensmeier 
F. W. Noltensmeier 
James Nash 
Earle Nelson 
Emil Nelson 
Jens Nelson 
Joe Nelson 
Lyle Nelson 
Maurice Nelson 
Anna C. Orwick 
Elmer Orwick 
William Oliver 
Henry Oliver 
Oscar Orwick 
Winston Olson 
Blanche Olson 
Stanley Olson 
Freeman Overland 
oe J. Oja 
Oja & ae 
Paul Oksol 
Opheim & 


son 
Lars Opheim 


Thorsten- 
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Herb Oliver 
Lawrence Oliver 
Alfred & Jessie Olson 
Olof Olson 

Ted & Bill Olson 
Roy Overland 

Guy Post 

Max Peifer 

G. Packlin 

J. A. Penor 

Simon Prestkevern 
Pratt & Tallman 
Carl O. Peterson 
John Poss 

Floyd T. Parker 

Axel Peterson 
William Phillips 
Ronald Phillips 

Wm. Pepmeuller 
Helmer Piekkola 
Mrs. Irene Pence 
Pearson Bros. 

G. E. Pellegrin 

Matt Persche 
Maryalma Price 
Emmett Quatier 
Truman Quall 

Quall & Sack 

J. W. Reinhardt 
Waino Rivers 

yeo. Reitz 
August W. 
Rittberger 
Fred Ruby 
Earl Remington 
Gene Rohrer 


Reitz 
Bros. 


William Ruona 

O. C. Roemerman 
Bennett Reed 
James Reed 
Nestor Ruona 
Matt Ruona 

-Axel Rones 

Edw. Ruona—Estate 
Edward J. Roth 
Hans C. Rasmussen 
Monte Russell 
Guy Rogers 
Clifford B. Rogers 
Christian A. Ruby 
Donald Reid 
Lawrence Ross 
Selma Raudsep 
Leslie Reid 

Simon Reinheller 
Chas. Rank 

J. W. Reinhart 
Ethel K. Reppen 
Rautio Bros. 
Reid & Edwards 
Oliver Rose 
Orville Randall 

Ida Randall 
Genevieve Randall 
Cecil Randall 
Andrew Raba 
Ralph Robbins 
Paul Renelt 
Alfred Reeder 
Reeder & Fink 
Hugo Reiche 

Ted Renelt 
Henry Reikki 

R. J. Rottenbucher 
Ernest E. Smeenk 
Smeenk & Karinen 
Louis E. Schell 
A. W. Simonds 
Alex Sinner 
Gotlieb Sinner 
Link L. Storm 
Pauline Scheneman 
Henry Scheneman 
Harvey Springer 
Roy Slayton 

Geo. Shipley 

Ivan Seymour 
Ernest Schroeder 
John Stark 

John Spielbusch 
Hubert Stonelake 
Martin L. Strand 
Wm. Schillingstad 
Seppala Bros. 
Jack Schaff 
Arthur Shoun 
Alfred Schroeder 
Schroeder & Lippold 
Tom Shannon 
Howard Sheridan 
Elaf Swanson 
Sorenson & Wilcox 
William Sorenson 
Swanson & Hathway 
A. M. Shaw 
Clifford Small 
Dean Sherwood 
John Schick 

Fred Sleep 

Guido Soelzer 
Martin Sander 
Clark Spencer 
Robert Short 

P. M. Seieroe 

A. J. Solum 
Irving Solum 
Ralph Short 
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Hazel Short 

Bob Stewart 
Rudolph Schultz 
Jesse Saunders 
Harry Seieroe 
Lee Seiroe 

Gorge Shim 
Spielbusch me Fabricus 
Jacob Siewert 

L. A. Seifert 
Madge Saathoff 
John Schmidt 
Roy Smith 

W. O. Smith 

Paul Sack 

John Sperle 
Luverne Sperle 
John Stoddard 
Howard Stanley 
Ernest P. Septka 
Ardell Simons 
Orville Shoun 
Maud Shoun 
Fannie Sepila 
Sepila Bros. 
Albert Schuelke 
Geo. Southland 
Chas. Shafer 

Geo. Sutter 
Andrew Syverts 
Geo. Severt 
Norman Strand 
Henry Schmaible 
Ed Shepard 

Mark Simons 
August W. Schedel 
Garfield Simons 
Byron Schipke 
Shade, Miller & Datin 
George Schar 
Howard Schmele 
Geo. Seitz, Jr. 
Geo. Seitz, Sr. 
Tom Shaw 

Guy Simons 

Bill Smith 
Harlambi Svetcoff 
Severin Snorteland 
John Tischler 
Fred Timm 

Victor Thurlow 
Leland Terrill 
Albert Thole 
James Thompson 
Glen Tryon 

A. G. Teague 

G. W. Thompson 
Pat Trainor 
Trainor & Swanson 
Ole Tysdal 

Tysdal Bros. 

Gust Toble 
Elizabeth Toble 
Thurn & Seppala 
A. A. Thurn 
Vivian Thurn 
Tennis Bros. 
Josef Tobiska 
Steve Timar 

Eli Terrill 

Hans Thingelstad 
Iver Thingelstad 
Eleanor Thomas 
Thybo & Tischler 
Jim Uren 

Henry Ulrich 
Norman Underland 
Nels Underland 
S. J. Vorhees 

S. C. Vorhees 
Kenneth Viken 
Virgil Vanderboom 
Ray Vader 

Neal Vanderberg 
Fred Vanacker 
Billy Vroman 

V. Earl Vancleave 
Gordon Vanloan 
Peter Van Wyk 
Gilbert Van Wyk 
Robert Vobejda 
Frank Van Slooten 
The. Van Slooten 
Julius Viken 

Roy Vansickle 
Herbert D. Veal 
Pete Verhulst 
Keith Wood 

Wood & Korwelt 
Roy Wilson 
Frank Wald 

Nona Marie Wald 
Nick Weyland 
Hugo Welder 
Marvin Wright 
F. F. West 

A. M. Walker 
Matt E. Weber 
Ross Wince ’ 
Chas. E. Williams 
Louis R. Wilcox 
John Wuerzer 
Wilfred Wattawa 
Theo. Winkelman 
Charley Waters 
J. T. Williams 
tlen Wendt 
Frank Wendt 
Frank Wurnig 


R. C. Willey 
Gerald Wetz 
Wells Weaver 
Westfall & Bichler 
Rodney Winkler 
Martin Williamson 
William Williamson 
Volmer Wetz 
Eugene Welter 
Mrs. Ilene M. Wilcox 
L. C. Williamson 
John B. Walt 
Willard Warren 
Dean Woods 
Tolof Wilson 

Sam Welfring 
Russell Wilson 
Leonard F. Wilson 
Max Wetz 

Kenneth Wod. 

Cc. A. Wood 
Wesley Wood 
Richard Woll 


W. P. Williamson 
Lena Weatherholdt 
Tyke Woods 
Henry Wahlfeldt 
Leroy Webb 

Geo. Weeks 

Chas. Weiss 

Nels Westerkow 
H. F. White 
Lonie Wilson 
Geo. Winkler 

B. C. Wilson 

E. E. Youngberg 
Wilbert Ypparila 
S. H. Young 
Francis Young 


pi 

W illiam U. 

Shas. Yoder 
Wm. Zeestraten 
Carl Ziegler 
Joseph Zambo 


TEXAS 


Will Kovark 
Robert Lane 
Walter V. Morris 


Louis B. Romero 
Wayne Young 


UTAH 


Andrus Bros. 
Adney Sisters 
Sam F. Allen 
Ashley Bennion 
John Bennion 

H. C. Butler 

J. Gordon Blake ? 
Grant G. Brown 


Birch Creek Ranch Co. 


Louis E. Bates 

Milo Blake 

N. W. Bullen 

Noel J. Carter 

O. A. Dart 

Deseret Livestock Co. 
Claus De Leeuw 
Hyrum D Leeuw 

J. Lynn Esplin 
Lawrence Esplin 
Roland Esplin 
Charles N. Esplin 
Alex Findley 

Wayne C. Gardner 
Jos. Gibbons 
Bernard Henrie 
Hatch Bros. Co. 
Franklin Heslop 
Mrs. J. Usher Henrie 


J. Usher Henrie 
Timothy Hoyt 
Frank Heise 
L. L. Keller 
George M. Larson 
Ellis Larson 
John Miller 
James Miller 
Jess Miller 
Cc. F. Moore 
Ss. R. Mitchell 
John C. Miller 
Leo Malcolm 
Leslie Moone 
Roy Makelprang 
Elmer Parker 
Edd. E. Provonsha 
H. B. Robinson 
James Smith 
S. Paul Stewart 
Ww. J. Stone 
M. C. Swapp 
George Spencer 
Lee S. Thomas 
Keith Taylor 
John Wilkinson 
Oo. J. Wheatley 


WASHINGTON D. C. 
Churchill Owens 


WYOMING 


Adolf Anderson 

R. A. Allan 

David Asay 

Jas. Ashley 

Axel R. Andren 

Al Asay 

Mrs. W. I. Adams 

O. V. Asay 

Everett Anderson 

James H. Altaffer 

J. C. Buckingham 

Alma L. Brown 

Kristina Bloom 

Mrs. A. W. Barndt 

Clayton Brown 

Alvin Bosley & C. S 
Garrett 

W. E. Bates 

Elgen Brown 

H. B. Brimhall 

O. E. Bever 

E. M. Ballinger 

Mrs. E. L Brown 

Chas. A. Bronnenberg 

Ernest Billings 

Fred Barnett 

Barnett L. S. Co. 

Lee Baxter 

Buffalo Creek Live 
Stock Co. 

Barnes Livestock Co. 

Ferris Bruner 

William H. Brush 

Otho Bishop 

A. W. Bittinger 

J. D. Boyd 

J. R. Brown 

Miles W. Buell 

Frank Chenoweth 

Harold N. Close 

Joe Capron 

Joseph F. Cozzens 

William T. Caturia 

Raymond Cheatheam 

M. M. Crocker 

Cornelson Bros. 

E. J. Calder 

L. C. Connally 

Fred Cross 

H. D. Cook 

John P. Dahlem 

Arlie Delano 

W. W. Durand 

The Dacken Ranch 

Roy Daly 


Mark Davi 

Harold R. oo 

C. E. Davis 

Oscar Deal 

William English 

Frank Elrod 

S. N. Erwin 

John Ellis 

Leonard Ekstrom 

Edw. M. Evans 

Russel Franklin 

Ned Frost 

Jess Farmer 

Ralph Farwell 

yordon Fitzhue 

Albert Fisher 

E. R. Foss 
Firnekas 

Walter Franklin 

Paul R. Greever 

L. H. Grooms 

N. B. Gallentine 

Lyle Graham 

Clinton O. Gaskill 

Myles H. Gardner 

Myles Gardner 

A. G. Goodwater 

Edward J. Horn 

Leland Harris 

Robert Hague 

Ralph Hawley 

M. P. Hale 

Frank Hodges 

Helvey & Hampshire 

Bartley H. Haffey 

R. E. Homewood 

Eldon Harris 

Ed H. Hageman 

J. W. Harston 

Heald Bros. 

Harold J. Humphreys 

Dorcas R. Hatch 

T. M. Johnson 

R. N. Johnstone 

James Jones 

Johnson Sheep Co. 

Robert M. Jack 

LeRoy Johnson 

Cc. F. James 

Andrew Joy 

Jos. A. Johnson 

Tom Keele 

Sam Kindler 

E. H. Kinkade 

J. King 


Keystone Sheep Co. 
Mrs. Peter Keenen 
Clyde Kuskie 
Frank Kell 

P. N. Kuntz 
Kenneth Lundvall 
Frank Lynn 
James A. Lege 
Arthur Ljungvall 
J. M. Lohof 

Lloyd T. Land 

E. Lawler 

E. A. Lawler 
Chas. M. Lester 
William Logan 
August E. Larsen 
Ed Lathom 
Charles O. Lyon 
Miller & Schmidt 
Earl & Bruce Murray 
W. B. Mullins 
Fred H. Moller 
Paul A. Moore 
Fred Maller 

R. Craig Morris 

Pp. E. Markham 

J. W. Miller 

E. M. Miller 
Mark Meer & Son 
Lewis Myers 
Louis Maloin 

D. Bozwell Moore 
Joe Miller 
Howard C. Meyer 
Orlande McIntire 
Louis Manewal 

R. B. Marquiss 

S. M. McCann 

Fay Marquis 

Paul J. Mackenzie 


Lawrence Prager 
Reed 

John H. Reed 

B. B. Robertson 

George Ray 

Effie Ruff 

Cc. W. Reed 

The Swan Company 

Chas. N. Shumway 

E. C. Sharp 

F. L. Shumway 

H. B. Sheets 

A. E. Schlaf & Son 

W. J. Shumway 

A. D. Showalter 

W. B. Schlenker 

Cc. E, Storm 

C. R. Stout 

B. K. Shumway 

Albert Schultz 

C. L. Sparks Estate 

Leo E. Sharky 

John W. Sasek 

Alva Stephenson 

Clifford Spatz 

Antone Silva 

L. Taggart 

Taggart & Cozzens 

W. E. Tillett 

Cc. Taylor 

Roy Tays 

Ray Thomas 

W. H. Ungles 

Wm. Urbanski 

Upper Bear River 
Wool Pool 

University of Wyo- 
ming 

Cc. L. Webster 

Lena M. Wilson 


Harold F. Weigand 
Everett J. Welch 
Whitmore Bros. 
Hettie N. Wiggins 
W. Walter 
James Walker 
Mrs. J. K. Willsie 
F. A. Wilkinson 
T. P. Wallace 
Paul Yalowizer 


E. E. Newto 

Glen PF -h vae | 

Ollie Newton 

Abert Olson 

Perry Osborn 

Joseph M. Osborne 

Parks, Allen & Lay- 
mon 

Burton J. Pawley 

Arthur Pearson 

Paul Pilch 


Weights and Finish 
of Hampshire Lambs 


OVEY BROTHERS of Cokeville, 
Wyoming, have furnished the 
Wool Grower with weights of their 
lambs by Hampshire sires marketed in 
1942, and also the percentage of 
killers: 

September 19th, 1128 lambs out of the 
first herd cut weighed, off trucks in mid- 
afternoon after being bedded at corral the 
night before, then cut in the morning and 
trucked 140 miles, 106,600 pounds or al 
average of 9414 pounds. September 20th, 
1150 lambs cut out of herd weighed off 
trucks 110,370 pounds or an average of 
96 pounds. 

These were lambs raised on the range. 
Their average age would be four and 4 
half months or less. They were about % 
per cent of the lambs in each of these 
herds. They were trailed in June and July 
175 miles from lambing range to where 
they summered. The feeders (10 per cent) 
weighed an average of 74 pounds on Oc 
tober 1. 

Lambs out of another herd (80 per cent 
Hampshire cross and the rest whitefaces) 
lambed in May on the range, trailed the 
same distance, weighed at shipping 954 
pounds on the average. They comprised 
85 per cent of the band, the 15 per cent 
feeder end weighing, on an average, 74 
pounds. These lambs were shipped it 
September at the average age of 4 months 
and 20 days. 
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